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Freedom & Necessity: 


‘WE must now recognize our approaching scientific ability 
to control men’s thoughts with precision.’ This was a rash 
statement for the Dean of Humanities to make at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. It aroused the wrath of 
one of the best American literary critics, Joseph Wood 
Krutch. He has made a vigorous book-length rejoinder in 
The Measure of Man (Alvin Redman, 16s). He turns some 
rather indiscriminate fire on Marx, Freud, Pavlov, and all 
who hold that human nature is the plastic product of heredity 
and environment. This view is condemned as a scientific 
formulation of predestination, a denial of human freedom 
and consequently of individual responsibility. If it were 
true we should all be moulded into any shape required by 
Big Brother—though Mr Krutch does not say who moulds 
our mentors. He contrasts the ‘noble Utopias’ of Plato 
and More with the ‘ ignoble Utopia’ of a Harvard psycho-. 
logist who has written a fantasy called Walden Two in which 
members of an ideal community are conditioned by the latest 
techniques to be ‘ happy, obedient, and incapable of anti- 
social behaviour’. Mr Krutch contends that many social 
scientists indulge in such dreams because they cling to a 
mechanist and determinist philosophy which can be used to 
justify brainwashing on either side of the Iron Curtain. More- 
over, he holds that although a thorough-going mechanistic 
interpretation: of behaviour is false, great harm can be done 
by acting as though it were true. 

It must not be thought that Mr Krutch is sidling into the 
religious camp—indeed, one reviewer describes his position 
as ‘militant humanism’. He is undoubtedly a humanist, 
but it is a pity that he ignores the recent work done to clear 
up the linguistic confusions that befog most discussions on 
the problem that worries him. Science and science-fiction 
are very different, and the nightmares of such books as 
1984, Brave New World, and Walden Two are prophecies 
rather than serious predictions.. Since they were written 
there has been a striking demonstration that human beings 
are not so easily conditioned as George Orwell supposed. 
The Commissar does not get everything his own way. Thought 
control may be one of the gravest menaces we have to face, 
but it is no new thing. If human beings were infinitely mal- 
leable history would have come to a stop long ago, and cer- 
tainly there would be no humanists. They have always been 
rebels against the establishment, and what unites them is less 
their beliefs than their common values—above all, that free- 
dom which recognizes necessity in the laws of Nature but not 


in the laws of man. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


Birth of a Nation 


FRIEND just back from 

Ghana tells me that some 

disappointment was felt that 
the Queen was not able to be 
present at the celebrations. One 
of the reasons hinted at in official 
circles is that no suitable accom- 
modation could have been found 
for her, but it is unlikely that this 
is the true explanation. In view 
of the fact that the United States 
sent its Vice-President it does 
seem a blunder that even if the 
‘Queen could not have attended, 
the Duke of Edinburgh was not 
chosen to deputize for her. The 
independence of Ghana has a 
symbolic value far greater than 
the material significance. It is a 
blow at all attempts to maintain 
racial discrimination and is as 
much a matter of pride to ourselves 
as to Africans. 

Missionaries have high hopes 
that the indebtedness of the 
country for its comparatively 
high rate of literacy will be 
remembered with gratitude. There 
is a scheme afoot to unite all the 
Protestant Churches on similar 
lines to the Church in India. 
As the strongest sects are Pres- 
byterian and Methodist, this 
may arouse less controversy. 
On the other hand, an increasing 
number of educated Africans are 
turning away from religion to the 
classics of humanism. Tom 
Paine seems more relevant to their 


problems than St Paul. I hardly 
think that Ethiopia, the only 
independent black nation which is 


officially Christian, is an inspiring 
example. 


A Fishy Affair 

AM grateful to Sir Richard 

Acland for his criticisms of 
the BBC’s policy on religious 
broadcasting—and to the BBC 
for allowing him to speak so 
frankly on the West Regional 
Service. A Christian himself, 
Acland expressed the view that 
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SIR RICHARD ACLAND 


the BBC’s policy is damaging to 
Christianity, especially in playing 
down the significance of huma- 
nism broadcasts to sixth 
forms. He complained that in 
a series called ‘ Religion and 
Philosophy ’ the humanist point 
of view is not given, in spite 
of the fact that sixth-form boys 
‘know perfectly well that this 
humanism in one form or another 
is in fact the philosophy of some- 
where between a quarter and two- 
thirds of the masters who teach 
them’. He believed that sixth 
formers ‘have an_ underlying 
feeling that there is somehow“ 
something fishy about all this’. 
As Acland is now a schoolmaster 
he speaks from first-hand ex- 
perience. 

I do not often tune into the 
West Regional and would have 
missed this talk if publicity had 
not been given to it by Tom Dri- 
berg in the New Statesman and 
Nation. But although it is 
obviously true that BBC policy 
is more liberal than under the 
Reith regime, I think Driberg 
slightly exaggerates the extent 


of the change. The BBC are 
obviously anxious to avoid a 


repetition of the furore that 
followed Margaret Knight's 
broadcasts. I can sympathize 
with the problems of those 


officials responsible for talks. 
It is not easy to play safe without 
being boring—although I do not 
think it is impossible. 


What Humanists Want 


arte of the difficulty about 
humanist broadcasting arises 
from a certain ambiguity in the 
term. A criticism of religious 
beliefs from the standpoint of 
humanism is easily labelled, but 
once we insist that humanism 
has a constructive policy on a 
number of vital. subjects we 
seem to be in a dilemma. If 
discussion of all kinds of human 
problems by speakers who are 
in fact humanists, although they 
do not say so, is to count as 
humanism on the air then there 
is rather less for us to complais 
about. But I like the goods I 
buy to have a 
Humanism by implication is not 
quite what we are after. 
Humanism should be made as 
explicit as Christianity and put 
over in simple everyday language. 
No doubt a philosopher can 
make such an ordinary act as 
looking at a table seem as abstruse 
as quantum theory, but there is 
no more need for humanists to 
confine themselves to pure philo- 
sophy than for Christian speakers 
to deal only with theological 
subtleties. Christians have the 
advantage that it is official policy 
to allow them to evangelize; 
whereas humanists are liable to 
be judged by their entertainment 
value, which admittedly cannot 
compete with the Goons. It 
should be one of the merits of 
our broadcasting system that 
minority tastes are catered for. 
“Humanists are too substantial a 
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minority to be relegated to the 
Third Programme—or classed 
with cranks on the lunatic fringe 
beating in vain for admission. 


* Farewell Victoria !’ 
LTHOUGH the United States 
Supreme Court has struck a 

heavy blow at book censorship, I 
understand that this may not 
have such a practical effect as 
many people at first supposed. 
The Court has declared un- 
constitutional a section of the 
Michigan Penal Code governing 
the sale of publications based on 
the famous Cockburn judgment 
of 1868, which still holds good in 
this country. The new ruling will 
affect twelve States and it means, 
in brief, that the test of obscenity 
is no longer whether a child 
would be corrupted by reading 
such a book. 

All Americans who deplore the 
absurd lengths to which police 
censorship of literature is carried 
will rejoice at this advance even 
on the daring judgment of Justice 
Woolsey in 1933, when he put upa 
delightful and sophisticated de- 
fence of Ulysses. He concluded 
with the memorable dictum: 
‘Joyce’s milieu is Celtic and his 
season is spring’. But I think 
it is a little premature to exclaim, 
with Alastair Cooke, * Farewell 
Victoria, Mickey Spillane here 
we come’, 


Banning by Boycott 
is still an insidious 
backstage censorship, nowhere 
stronger than in the Middle 
West. The main pressure comes 
from religious groups and _ is 
particularly focused on paper- 
backs. Many millions of paper- 
backs were published in the 
United States last year. They 
are sold in drugstores, luncheon- 
ettes, and on news-stands, and if 
some busybody makes a com- 
plaint the dealers are threatened 
with a boycott. No High Court 
judgment can prevent this un- 
official censorship. A black list 
of so-called obscene books is 
published monthly by the Na- 
tional Organization for Decent 
Literature, with headquarters in 
Chicago. This meddlesome body 
was established just before the 
last war by the Catholic bishops 
of the United States. It does not 


formally recommend a boycott, 
but advises its members to ask 
booksellers to remove offensive 
publications. ‘If the manager 
refuses the team should leave 
silently and report the matter to 
their pastor, who can determine 
future action.’ 

What that action should be 
may be gathered from a frank 
statement in The Liguorian, a 
Catholic periodical. Defending 
the banning of books, a monk 
writes in a recent issue that it is 
“much the same as one would 
boycott a drugstore because the 
Owner persists in selling liquor 
to minors, narcotics to teen- 
agers 


Doctors’ Dilemma 

ATHOLIC doctors must be 

rubbing their heads over the 
Pope’s recent pronouncement on 
the use of anesthetics. It goes 
without saying that euthanasia is 
condemned, but to distinguish 
between ‘shortening’ life and 
‘ending’ it is not so easy when 
you are filling a hypodermic. It 
is forbidden to suppress pain if 
this can only be done by the 
shortening of life. ‘If, on the 
other hand, the actual administra- 
tion of drugs brings about two 
distinct effects—the one the relief 
of pain, the other the shortening 
of life—the action is lawful. 
It is mecessary, however, to 
observe whether there is between 
these two effects a reasonable 
proportion and if the advantages 
of the one compensate for the 
disadvantages of the other.’ 

I cannot help wondering what 
the unhappy patient thinks while 
the doctor paces up and down 
trying to work out this difficult 
equation. I only hope that if I 
am ever stricken with a painful 
disease I shall not have to call in 
a Catholic doctor. The one 
slight advance in the latest ruling 
is that hypnotism is looked upon 
more favourably than in the past 
but, for my part, I prefer morphia. 


Exodus from Egypt : 
FTER Suez—the Sabbath! 
Christian communities in 

Egypt are perturbed because 

Nasser has instructed the Cairo 

Chamber of Commerce to use 

Friday: as a_ business holiday. 

Although Friday is the Muslim 


holy day, Egypt has hitherto 
observed Sunday as the weekly 
day of rest. This concession to 
Western susceptibilities is ending 
despite the protests of Christian 
business men who complain that 
they cannot be expected to stop 
work for two days in the week. 

This is one of many signs that 
Nasser is making things as awk- 
ward as possible for the non- 
Muslim population. According 
to the Egyptian Catholic Press, 
an exodus of Christians of all 
nationalities has already begun, 
and there are long queues at the 
consulates of Brazil, Canada, and 
the Lebanon. -I am_ totally 
opposed to discrimination of any 
kind on religious grounds, but in 
theory the Egyptian Government 
~can no doubt put up a strong case 
for what almost amounts to 
nationalizing the Christian Sun- 
day. 


Dangerous Crossing 

HERE is a touch of irony in 

the fact that the island chosen 
for our H-bomb test is called 
‘Christmas’—though no stranger 
than that a famous Elizabethan 
slave-ship should have been 
named ‘Jesus’. But at least there 
is no flag-waving and most of the 
comments I have seen reflect the 
uneasiness we can hardly help 
feeling as we move into the atomic 
age. Scientific gpinion is divided 
about present dangers but omin- 
ously unanimous about the future. 
Not only are we all going to be 
exposed to more radiation, but 
there has just been a_ horrid 
reminder that atomic energy 
stations, like any other industrial 
plants, are not immune from 
accidents. The recent explosion 
at Los Alimos did no serious 
harm, but we may not always be 
so lucky. 

Yet there is no way back and 
glittering rewards should be 
earned by the Government’s de- 
cision to quadruple our nuclear 
power stations. Dazzling pros- 
pects have been held out by 
scientists in Melbourne of trans- 
forming the Australian desert by 
using atomic power to pump and 
distil sea-water. We seem to be 
balanced on a tightrope over an 
abyss, arid all will be well if we 
can make the dangerous crossing. 

Hector HAWTON 
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The Gods of Easter 


by ROYSTON PIKE 


Easter holds the highest place among Chris- 
tian festivals, but its pagan origins are clear 


OT much is known of the pagan goddess 
Ne is supposed to have given her name 

to the greatest annual festival of the 
Christian Church. In fact, we know little more 
than that her name was Eostre, and that she was 
the goddess of springtime and the dawn in the 
pantheon of the Anglo-Saxons who conquered 
England after the departure of the Romans at the 
beginning of the Dark Ages. 

For this scrap of information we are indebted to 
the monkish chronicler known as the Venerable 
Bede, who, writing in the early part of the eighth 
century, must have known quite a number of people 
who were still pagans. According to some other 
writers, however, the word ‘ Easter’ comes from a 
Saxon word meaning ‘ rising’, which after all is not 
so very different. Whatever its exact etymology, the 
word signifies dawning or rising, and it is not to 
be wondered at that it has come to represent the 
festival in the Christian calendar that commemorates 
the resurrection of Christ. 


The Note of Fear 

But it will be clear that there is nothing exclusively 
Christian about it. On the contrary, it is a striking 
reminder of the fact that for hundreds of years 
before Christianity came into the world—hundreds ? 
no, thousands of years—men celebrated at about 
this time of the year the return of spring after the 
long sleep of winter. As might be expected, this 
was most marked in those lands where there is a 
recognizable division between the seasons, in the 
lands of the Mediterranean world and the temperate 
zone as a whole. Wherever spring comes as a 
revelation of new life bursting out of what has 
become withered and decayed, wherever the trees 
stripped by winter gales show fresh leaves, wherever 
plants sprout and blossom and the young lambs 
are seen frisking in the fields—there the festival of 
springtime is an occasion for rejoicing, for thanking 
whatever gods there may be for having granted a 
new supply of the good things of life. 

Even in the largely urbanized civilization of today 
we know when there is a touch of spring in the air, 
and we are glad. But we have lost something which 
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our ancestors of so long ago had, the note of fear. 
We know what to expect. We are absolutely sure 
that the spring will come at the end of winter. But 
those who were living in the dawn of culture had 
no such assurance. When day by day the sun 
seemed to get cooler and go farther and farther 
away, they had the fear that perhaps he would 
forget to come back again, that he would prefer 
things in the distant quarter to which he had moved 
and would stay there and never again bring warmth 
and light to poor mortals shivering in the gloom 
of their hovels and caves. 

Not until the priest-astronomers of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia had through the centuries accumulated 
a mass of positive evidence did men feel safe. Until 
then every springtime was indeed something to be 
thankful for, something to celebrate with the most 
heartfelt thanksgiving. 

The discovery that the changing seasons can be 
relied upon, and that they owe nothing to anything 
that human beings can do, was not made until 
many centuries after there ad arisen on the Mediter- 
ranean coasts civilizations of an advanced type. 
For ages men believed—and the priests encouraged 
them to believe—that the powers responsible were 
the gods and goddesses they served, and that these 


divine beings must be cajoled and persuaded by 


gifts and prayers and ceremonial to allow spring to 
follow winter, seed-time to turn into harvest. In 
some of the principal cultures there were dramatic 
representations which were supposed to remind the 
gods of what they ought to do, and among these 
we may note the real marriage of a man and woman 
in the fields which awaited the fructifying breath of 
spring. 

In Pheenicia and the adjoining lands of Western 
Asia and the Aégean Sea the springtime festival was 
associated with the tragic figure of Adonis, the 
handsome young god who was loved by Aphrodite, 
or Venus, the goddess of love, but one day when 
he was out hunting he was slain by a wild boar, 
and with bitter tears the goddess lamented his death. 

In another version of the story, the one which 
was current in Babylonia for many centuries, the 
young god bears the name of Tammuz, and his 
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_ lover was Ishtar, or Astarte, the great Mother 


Goddess, who was the embodiment of the re- 
productive powers of Nature. In this version 
Tammuz was supposed to die every year, and to 
pass away from the world of light and laughter 
to the grim and gloomy underworld. 

To that realm of darkness proceeded his divine 
mistress in search of him, and during her absence 
the passion of love ceased to operate in the world 
above, men and animals and plants refusing to 
mate and produce their kind. At length, when 
things were becoming pretty desperate, the Queen 
of the Underworld was persuaded to release 
Tammuz for a season, and every year his return 
to the upper region was celebrated with wine and 
song. This was the season of spring, when love 
and loving was in the very air. 


Imitative Magic 

Every year when winter was drawing to a close 
the women of these Mediterranean lands made 
‘gardens of Adonis’, baskets or pots filled with 
earth in which they planted seeds and placed 
flowers and leafy branches. After eight days they 
were taken away and, in company with little images 
of Adonis and his goddess, were thrown into the 
sea or a stream. It has been suggested that this 
quaint rite is an example of what is called imitative 
magic: the worskippers hoped and expected that 
the gods who controlled the growth of vegetation 
and animal life would be reminded by the mimic 
gardens of what was expected of them and would 
see to it that the springtime would be a season 
when seed quickly germinated and made promise of 
a bountiful harvest. 

As the images of the divine pair were cast into 
the water, the women, with uncombed hair and 
uncovered bosoms and dressed in mourning clothes, 
wept and wailed, yet not without hope, for they 
fully believed that ere long Adonis would come 
again. 

Osiris, the most popular of the host of Egyptian 
divinities, had likewise a festival of death and 
resurrection, which suggests that he was considered 
to have had something to do with the annual return 
of spring. But the connection is clearer in the case 
of Attis, who was to Phrygia, in Asia Minor, what 
Adonis was to Syria. 

According to the ancient legend, he was the son 
of Nana, the virgin daughter of a river-god, who 
conceived him by putting a ripe almond or pome- 
granate between her breasts—which may mean that 
the story arose before fhe dependence of conception 


on sexual intercourse was properly understood. 
When he was grown to manhood, Attis became a 
shepherd or herdsman, and was beloved by Cybele, 
the great Mother Goddess or goddess of fertility. 
Like Adonis, he came to a violent end; one story 
has it that he was killed by a boar, while another 
says that in a fit of jealousy Cybele drove him mad 
so that he castrated himself beneath a pine-tree and 
died from loss of blood. At the prayer of the 
repentant goddess, Zeus allowed his spirit to pass 
into a pine-tree, and from his blood there came up 
violets. 

The two stories are difficult to reconcile—but 
what theology is consistent? There is no doubt that 
the priests of Attis ceremonially castrated them- 
selves in honour of the god, and that this festival 
took place annually in March, between the twenty- 
second and the twenty-fifth. The most savagely 
spectacular feature of the celebrations was the orgy 
of emasculation indulged in by the new priests, but 
there was also the ritual entombment of an image 
of the god. On the third day—but let me quote a 
beautiful passage from Sir James Frazer’s The 
Golden Bough: ‘ But when night had fallen, .the 
sorrow of the worshippers was turned to joy. For 
suddenly a light shone in the darkness: the tomb 
was opened: the god had risen from the dead; 
and as the priest touched the lips of the weeping 
mourners with balm, he softly whispered in their 
ears the glad tidings of salvation. The resurrection 
of the god was hailed by his disciples as a promise 
that they too would issue triumphant from the 
corruption of the grave.’ And on the morrow the 
divine resurrection was celebrated with an outburst 
of merrymaking, a veritable festival of joy. - 


More than a Coincidence ? 

As everyone knows, the Christian Easter is a 
‘movable feast’, depending upon complicated 
astronomical calculations. But it falls in late 
March or April, in the springtime, in the season 
when for untold years men and women celebrated 
the death and resurrection of Adonis and Attis. 
In the Easter celebrations of some present-day 
European communities there are reminders of the 
ancient customs that attended the festivals of the 
pagan divinities. Is it unreasonablé to suppose 
that the relationship is something more than a 
coincidence ? 

When Christianity became the established religion 
of the Roman Empire the old religious needs and 
urges remained and made themselves felt, though 
the means of their expression changed. Men still 
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feared the darkness of the tomb and what lay 
beyond, and the unsophisticated country folk still 
dreaded the prospect of bad seasons and thought 
that it was not altogether impossible that the sun 
would forget to return in his full height and strength 
after the long sleep of winter. They were loth to 
abandon their divinities who (so they fondly sup- 
posed, whatever the Christian missionaries might 
say) had served them well; and so the Christian 
Church, wise and subtle in those days as in days 
much later, eased the process of transition from the 
old faith to the new by giving new names to old 
practices. 

What had been pagan festivals became the 
festivals of saints, the 25th December that had 
been the birthday of the Sun God became Christmas 
Day. ‘ The concidences of the Christian with the 
heathen festivals are too close and too numerous to 
be accidental,’.asserts Sir James Frazer; and the 
fact that, according to one ancient tradition, the 
death of Christ occurred on March 25 adds weight 
to the supposition that the solemnization of the 
Christian festival of Easter was adapted to the 
celebration of the Phrygian god Attis who died 
and rose again at the coming of spring. 


MAKE SURE OF THE HUMANIST . 
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Bribery & Baptism 
by JOHN SYLVESTER 


A Government report on missionary work 
among the primitive tribes of India 


are perturbed by the growing resistance to 

their activities in India. This came to a head 
with the publication of a report on Christian 
missions by the Government of Madhya Pradesh 
which contained grave charges. Evidence was 
produced by a Committee of Enquiry of very 
strange methods being used to win converts. 

It was claimed that the Churches in India have 
adopted a new strategy and instead of trying to 
attract orthodox Hindus they have made the tribal 
peoples their main target. These aborigines are 
far too ignorant to understand what the missionaries 
are talking about, but they can appreciate Joans at 
a lower rate of interest than the Indian money- 
lenders offer and various other material benefits 
that seem to be the reward for baptism. 

The aborigines are somewhat isolated from the 
rest of the community and consequently they are 
receptive to separatist propaganda. It is alleged 
that the missionaries are trying to repeat in India 
the success they had in Burma with the Karens. 
The latter were converted from primitive animism 
and incited to demand independence. By becoming 
Christians they cut themselves off from the rest of 
Burma and the desire for a separate status naturally 
followed. 

A similar situation threatened to develop in India 
under the influence of Lutheran and Roman 
Catholic missions. The .tribes with which the 
Report mainly deals live in the forests and hills on 
the borders of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Madhya 


B:: Catholic and Protestant missionaries 


.Pradesh, and are probably survivors of the pre- 


Aryan inhabitants of India. 

In the past it must be admitted that their welfare 
has been sadly neglected by the Indians themselves, 
but today the Government is taking its responsi- 
bilities seriously. Welfare centres are being estab- 
lished to provide schools, medical treatment, and 
assistance in agriculture and cottage industries. 
There are ambitious plans to improve water supplies, 
roads, and to stamp out malaria. 

As the result of these measures the aborigines 
find themselves wooed from two sides. The Indian 
Government wishes to abso#b them into a national 
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Two aboriginal children of India 


State, but the policy of the missions is to foment 
their desire for independence. 

The Indians see this conflict as part of a larger 
pattern of opposition between Communism and 
the West. Russian policy is to strengthen the 
nationalism of the various Asian countries which 
now manage their own affairs. But the aim of the 
Christian proselytizers is to resist the progress of 
national unity. : 

The Committee of Enquiry states bluntly that 
Christian missionaries are sttiving ‘to emphasize 
the difference in the attitude towards the principle 
of co-existence between India and America. India 
desires peaceful co-existence, whereas the policy of 
the World Council of Churches, as expressed in 
the report of its Commission on Christian Social 
Action, is to regard co-existence as amounting to 
mere appeasement ’. 

Indeed, the Report makes the still more definite 
accusation that the missions are trying to take 
advantage of the guarantees given by the constitution 
of India for the protection of religious groups to 
create a Christian Party in the Indian democracy 
on the lines of the Muslim League and ultimately 
to make out a claim for a separate State, or at 
least to create a militant minority. 

India, it is pointed out, is a secular State. That 
does not mean it should cease to respect religion, 
but merely that, as in the United States, there should 
be no single official religion. The Constitution 


‘ 


allows freedom of speech and expression and the 
right to form associations. But what many Indians 
are beginning to question is whether this also confers 
the right to proselytize with the aid of foreign 
personnel and money. 

Among the many drastic recommendations con- 
tained in the Report the following show what depth 
of feeling has been aroused: 


1 Those missionaries whose primary object is 
proselytization should be asked to withdraw. 
The large influx of foreign missionaries is un- 
desirable and should be checked. 

2 The best course for the Indian Churches to 
follow is to establish a United Independent 
Christian Church in India without being 
dependent on foreign support. 


3 The use of medical or other professional 
services as a direct means of making con- 
versions should be prohibited by law. 


4 To implement the provision in the Constitution 
of India prohibiting the imparting of religious 
education to children without the explicit 
consent of parents and guardians, the Depart- 
ment of Education should see that proper 
forms are prescribed and madé available.to all 
schools. 


5 Any attempt by force or fraud, or threats of 
illicit means or grants of financial or other 
aid, or by fraudulent means or promises, or 
by moral and material assistance, or by taking 
advantage of any pei.on’s inexperience or 
confidence, or by exploiting any person’s 
necessity, spiritual (mental) weakness or 
thoughtlessness, or, in general, any attempt 
or effort (whether successful or not) directly or 
indirectly to penetrate into the religious 
conscience of persons (whether of age or 
under-age) of another faith, for the purpose of 
consciously altering their religious conscience 
or faith so as to agree with the ideas or con- 
victions of the proselytizing party, should be 
absolutely prohibited. 


Extraordinary examples are given of the excessive 
zeal, to put it mildly, of some missionaries. One 
corivert refers rather naively to ‘some sort of 
willingness to become Christians to improve their 
lot, on the part of villagers. They saw ’, he continues, 
‘ what facilities there were for education, medical 
help, paddy bank, etc. I told a good many people 
that the Christians were happy in other places. I 
told them that we look to the material welfare of 
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men and not only of their souls. The first thing is 
to make them of our faith, then we open schools 
and afford other facilities. We have got a mutual 
aid society to advance money. In all the centres at 
Jashpur there is a mutual aid society. Only Christians 
are members.’ A Lutheran pastor described his 
methods more ambiguously: ‘I told people that if 
they want to share our improvement they are 
welcome to Christianity.’ 

There are numerous cases of loans being granted 
by Roman Catholic missionaries on condition that 
the debtor agreed to chop off his topknot—which 
is equivalent to forswearing his old religion—but 
those who did not agree to do so had to repay the 
loan with interest. Help in litigation is also offered 
by some missionaries, and there is evidence that 
promises were made of gifts of salt, ploughs, 
bullocks, and even milk powder, in return for 
embracing Christianity. 

No opportunities seem to have been missed in 
schools and hospitals, both to influence children 
and natives in some position of authority. If a 
headman could be induced to become a Christian 
the rest of the village were likely to follow his 
example. When they did not and a split occurred 


in the community there was sometimes a violent 


clash. A proportion of the cases of mass conversion 
was frequently found to have occurred under 
duress. 

It is likely enough that the missionaries who have 
come under such heavy fire may quite sincerely 
deny any intention of offering material bribes. They 
may protest that it is only reasonable that members 
of their flock should receive special favours, and 
that if some natives join with ulterior motives that 
is a matter for the individual conscience. 

But the situation looks different to Indian 
observers. They know that in the days of the British 
Raj the Church was lavishly endowed by the 
Government and it furthered our imperial interests. 
No secret was made of this fact, as the declarations 
of statesmen from Palmerston onwards plainly 
show. 

Moreover, Indians have not forgotten how 
* Christianity was brought to their country by the 
Portuguese in the fifteenth century. Albuquerque 
described his invasion of Goa to the King of 
Portugal as follows: ‘I have burnt the city and put 
everything to sword and for days continuously; 
your people shed blood in them... We calculated 
6,000 souls to have been killed, Mussulmans men 
and women, and of the militia archers many died. 
I leave no tomb or building of the Mussulmans 
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standing. Those who are now taken alive I order 
to be roasted.’ 

St Francis Xavier asked the King to establish 
the Inquisition, and this horror lasted for over two 
hundred years. It was so inhuman that even prelates 
of the Church denounced it. 

Then there was that remarkable Jesuit Robert 
Nobili, who arrived in India in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Instead of trying to make 
mass conversions of the illiterate he concentrated 
first on the Brahmins. He pretended to be a Brahmin 
himself and dressed in the saffron robes of a Sadhu. 
He learned Tamil, Teiugu, and Sanskrit, and wrote 
what purported to be a hitherto undiscovered 
Vedic scripture based on the life and teachings of 
Christ. He had great success, but much of it was 
due to a pious fraud. 

The ‘ frauds ’ condemned by the Madhya Pradesh 
Enquiry Committee are much cruder and would 
cause less’ of a stir if they did not appear to be 
connected with manceuvres to retain some of the 
elements of colonialism in a disguised form. There 
is no need to suppose that individual missionaries 
are consciously relating their activities to world 
politics, but objectively their success would weaken 
the unity of the country and so diminish the influence 
of Nehru’s neutralism. 

“Roman Catholics have more reason to be 
alarmed than Protestants by the proposal to set 
up a National Independent Christian Church owing 
no allegiance to external authority. ‘ This’, writes 
the Archbishop of Bangalore, ‘ is perhaps based on 
the deplorable precedent set up by the Protestants 
in establishing National Christian Churches.’ 

In a message to Catholics about their duty at 
election time, the Indian bishops said: ‘We have no 
desire to dictate to you how you should vote at 
the election except to remind you of the Church's 
official warning against voting for parties against 
God and his Church.’ 

The fight is on. Missionaries who interfere in 
elections will only confirm the suspicions of those 
Indians who see in organized Christianity an 
attempt to Balkanize a nation that is consolidating 
its unity. The present quarrel is not with the 
Christian religion as such, but only with the activities 
of foreign missionaries. 

Whatever its faults Hinduism has never been 
exclusive, and the educated Hindu cannot under- 
stand the claim of any religious sect to have a 
monopoly of truth. The babel of conflicting voices, 
each proclaiming the virtues of its own bottle of 
salvation, adds to this bewilderment. 
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that part of his work to which he attached 
most importance is neglected, if not forgotten. 
His political ideas were never popular—that is to 
say, their specifically Wellsian content was not 
popular—though his prestige kept them before a 
wide public while he lived. He was a dominant 
intellectual influence on several generations; but 
these generations found in him what they most 
wanted and needed, and not necessarily what he 
intended. It was as a popularizer and entertainer, 
rather than as a Utopian philosopher, that Wells 
acquired his disciples and opponents. 

Since his death, critics and biographers have 
praised the humour and humanity, the light touch 
of his early novels, which have gained with time 
an additional ‘period’ attraction. They admire 
the astonishing anticipations, skill, and readability 
of his science fiction. But they reprove and regret 


that years after the death of H. G. Wells 


' the wordy propaganda of his middle and late years. 


They point in confirmation to his final pessimism— 


_ which may in fact have been due chiefly to the 


illness which preceded his death: Mind at the End 
of Its Tether could have been entitled H. G. Wells 
at the End of His Tether. 

Wells sometimes called himself ‘a high-class 
journalist’. A great deal of what he wrote is as 
dead—and as interesting—as yesterday’s newspaper. 
But even the least inspired of his books, even the 
most slapdash of his pronouncements, contain 
profound illuminations which no one else could 
have written. The essential Wells is not ‘ dated ’— 
or is, if anything, ‘ dated’ still in the future. 

Wells’s original intention and ambition was to be 
a scientist, a biologist. We need not doubt that, 
had he kept to his original programme, he would 
have distinguished himself as a scientist. The fact 
remains that he did not become a scientist; and 
that professional scientists, like professional his- 
torians or political theorists or philosophers, viewed 
him with reserve. His intuitions were not scientific, 


The Vision of H. G. Wells 


by ROLAND CAMBERTON 


The free inquiring spirit was the essence of H. G. Wells; 
and in this article the author believes that the eventual 
emergence of World Government, so long hoped for by 
Wells, should not be dismissed as mere Utopianism but as 
a necessary instrument for the survival of the human race 


though they sprang from his scientific training and 
knowledge. He was, almost in spite of himself, a 
creative writer of genius, neither more nor less. 

The apprehension of a new truth crystallizes in 
the mind of genius. The effects of the scientific 
revolution which Wells apprehended are greater 
than those of any other development in human 
history. By comparison, political revolutions or 
the rise and fall of empires and religions are affairs 
of the parish pump. ‘ Nothing can ever be the 
same again’. Nuclear weapons, or for that matter 
the peaceful uses of atomic power, are only one 
aspect of the revolution, though they pose the 
problem of its impact most acutely. Human life 
is in process of total transformation. The result, 
in terms of value, may be good, bad, or indifferent. 
The fact remains. 

The scientific revolution is of course only a 
continuation and acceleration of the constant 
change in human history. But the same can, 
ultimately, be said of all revolutions. A date, such 
as July 14, 1789, is a symbol, a point of reference. 
There is, it is true, no precise point of reference 
for the scientific revolution with which the career 
and writings of H. G. Wells were wholly identified. 

However, it has already brought about such a 
change of power and scale in politics that anything 
but a world State is an anachronism. The need 
for a sovereign world authority is most apparent 
and acute in relation to the war danger. Yet the 
same need—arising from dangers and pressures 
scarcely less great, though less obvious and im- 
mediate—is making itself felt in every field of 
human activity. Inexorably the world becomes one. 

To study the Utopian and prophetic writings of 
Wells, and to accompany him towards the pessi- 
mistic conclusions of his last books, must lead to 
the question: Will humanity survive? It is only 
twelve years since the first atomic bomb was used. 
Yet the atomic bomb is almost a ‘ conventional ’ 
weapon compared with inter-continental missiles 
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with H-bomb warheads. In twelve years’ time, 
who can say that the possibilities of destruction 
will not be total? 

On the other hand, even a nuclear war might 
easily involve no more than one-third of a rapidly 
increasing world population, which already numbers 
between two and three thousand millions. The 
genetic effects of radioactivity could likewise leave 
a substantial part of mankind unaffected. We 
tend to think of the future in terms of a straight: 
either...or... Either there will be a world 
nuclear war or there will not. But the difference 
between war and peace may for a long time be one 
of degree rather than of kind. The threat of war 
and war itself are the familiar ‘ continuation of 
‘policy by other means ’. 

During 1956 there was officially (with one possible 
exception) no. war between sovereign States; yet 
several warlike operations took place in various 
parts of the world. None of them of course involved 
nuclear weapons. By 1960 several countries in 
addition to the great Powers plan to have at least 
atomic bombs. Less responsible than the great 
Powers, they may be tempted to use atomic arms 
more readily. One bomb may be answered by two; 


One of the most 
absorbing adventure 
stories ever written 


CAPTAINS 


Venyamin Kaverin 


What happened to Captain Tata- 
rinov’s ill-fated Polar expedition? 
Why did the schooner St. Maria 
never return? 

What put Captain Alexander Gri- 
goryev in the front rank of popular 
heroes in modern Soviet fiction ? 


A book that will check even the fervent habits 
of the most confirmed T.V. addict. Ss 


revolution. 


LAWRENCE & WISHART 


two by three; and so on. The sort of warlike 
operations which took place in 1956 may in the 
next decade involve nuclear weapons. 

This is very far from the total nuclear war, with 
all the available bombs and weapons at the disposal 
of all the major Powers, which might endanger the 
very survival of the human race. And each bomb 
dropped—even one—would vastly change the 
political situation. We have recently seen how 
costly was such a limited operation as the Suez 
affair. How much more costly would be similar 
imbroglios involving nuclear weapons! The ‘ un- 
committed ’ nations would be the more reluctant to 
commit themselves with every bomb dropped, and 
would, with any luck, remain outside the area of 
direct danger. 

If total pessimism, concerning the very survival 
of the human race, is not justified, there is no 
cause for optimism. Our concern and fear are 
limited, human, personal, and rightly so. We are 
afraid in the first place for ourselves and for those 
near to us; we are concerned for the civilization to 
which we belong. These may perish. Nevertheless, 
other civilizations will survive; or a_ hitherto 
unknown civilization will emerge. In any case, 
the future will be the product of the scientific 
If we survive, we shall have to adapt 
ourselves to it. Equally, we must adapt it to our- 
selves. 

These are ‘the times of troubles’ foreseen by 
Wells and other Utopians. They precede a more 
stable age—a golden age, perhaps, or a total and 
vulgar tyranny. Whether the one or the other, or 
neither, the purely technical problem of world 
organization will have been solved. In his opti- 


mistic prime, Wells speculated on the revolutions 


and evolutions likely to occur in the early centuries 
of the world State. They are humanitarian, liber- 
tarian, and esthetic; they increase in refinement 


_ and subtlety. 


How may we suppose the world State will come 
into being? One State, bloc, or party could impose 
its will, its sovereignty, upon the entire world. 
At present that is inconceivable without a major 
war, which would in turn shatter the State, bloc, 
or party beyond recognition. What of the United 
Nations? Wells thought the League of Nations a 
pernicious irrelevance, more likely to perpetuate 
than to abolish the sovereign rights of its member 
States. 

At first sight the same is true of UNO, even 
though the number and scope of its ancillary, 
extra-national organs have increased. But the 
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approach to UNO is more conscious and purposeful : 
UNO may develop its own ideological momentum, 
It could, through the very vastness of its membership 
and pretensions and the world-wide propaganda 
centred on it, generate a sovereign dignity and 
power in spite of its legalistic self. The evolution 
of the world State would then happily take place 
on a higher plane than the military, material, and 
functional plane which is the alternative. 

Wells saw the world State emerging in several 
possible ways, alternative or simultaneous. One, a 
deus ex machina, was through a revolution of 
scientist Samurai. If we substitute managers and 
technicians for scientists and Samurai, the possi- 
bility becomes less unthinkable, but scarcely more 
attractive. Secondly, the world State might emerge 
as the sequel to catastrophe, to nuclear war. The 
major sovereign Powers having destroyed each 
other, power might spread unopposed from some 
quite minor centre, perhaps in New Zealand or the 
Pacific Islands: operating in a sort of devastated 
vacuum, it would willy-nilly take over world 
government. A similar development might result 
from the disappearance of the more. powerful 
organs of sovereignty, the equivalent of parliament 
and the county councils. Then the scattered parish, 
borough, and village councils all over the undeva- 
stated areas of the world would gradually establish 
contact and unite in a world assembly . . . 


A Functional Conception 


A third way, less apocalyptic and easier to 
envisage, is a functional evolution. Such an evo- 
lution is visibly taking place now, to the extent 
that the world is aggregating into two politico- 
" economic power complexes. Instead of two, there 
may be three or four: the principle remains the 
same. The functional evolution cannot cease with 
the completion of its intermediate stages: it will 
continue until the new politico-economic power 
complexes—two or three or four—are united into 
one. 

The world State in itself is a technical, functional 
conception, a machine produced by contemporary 
world society. The struggle for justice, truth, and 
beauty will go on in a united, as in a divided, world. 
Each phase of the struggle will be more advanced 
than the previous; the evolutionary process in 
human society is continuous and unending. 

I cannot claim that this essay is orthodox Wellsian 
doctrine. But I can, at any rate, claim that un- 
orthodoxy, the free, inquiring spirit of speculation, 
is the essence of H. G. Wells. 


The Laughing 


Humanist 


by JOHN HAMPSON 


sentimental against the rational, the in- 
tuitive against the inductive, the ornamental 
against the classical; these are the great and 

interesting controversies, which I should like, before 

I die, to see satisfactorily settled.” So wrote Thomas 

Love Peacock in his novel Crotchet Castle. All his 

life he made Reason his criterion in judging the 

world around him, and in his novels he examines 
society and its problems in the light of his own 

humanist philosophy. His particular value as a 

writer lies in his power of making reasoned, thought- 

ful, and pertinent comment on his contemporary 
world through the medium of satire. This satire 
is still valid today, and in his novels the modern 
reader will find not only worthwhile thought but 
also satisfying intellectual comedy. It is a pity that 
his novels are not as well known as they should be. 

Perhaps his fame is somewhat obscured by that of 

his better-known son-in-law, George Meredith, 

though of the two Peacock is the more entertaining. 
Born in 1785, Peacock was able to observe England 
as it passed through the Regency period into 

Victorianism. He watched the changing society 

with a critical eye whose sight was: sharpened by a 

close study of the classics. It was this interest in 

classical thought and writing which remained with 
him all his life, that led him to a humanist philosophy 
akin to Epicureanism in the correct sense of that 
word. Critical of the unprogressive and dormant 
universities of his day, he was self-educated. As a 
result he became a thinker ready to examine and, if 
necessary, to reject anything which could not 
stand up to his questioning. This spirit of critical 
inquiry led him away from conventional religion, 
and, in fact, he was suspected of being an atheist. 

A lady who had heard of Peacock while he was on 

holiday in Wales said, with great indignation, to 

Shelley: ‘ Mr Peacock lived in a cottage near Tan y 

bwich, associating with no one, and hiding his head 

like a murderer; but he was worse than that, he was 
an Atheist.’ In the letter accepting his offer of 
marriage, his wife-to-be writes: ‘ Your sentiments 
on the awful matter of Religion I trust are changed.’ 


_ But there is no indication in his novels that he ever 
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departed from his established philosophy. This in 
itself is fair testimony to the firmness of his con- 
victions and to the soundness of those convicti ‘ns 
in meeting life and its problems. 

I stated that for the modern reader his satire was 
still valid—that is to say, his books contain some- 
thing worth saying. It might be argued, when 
dealing with a satirist, that when the objects which 
are satirized cease to exist it follows that the work is 
no longer of value, or is at most of antiquarian 
interest only. This is not so with Peacock. The 
criticisms that he makes and the way of thought 
he advocates are still as important and significant 
for the serious modern reader as they are for the 
student of the nineteenth century. He himself 


recognized the dahger of his work being no longer — 


applicable and he took care that such should not 
be the case, as he observes in the Preface to Melin- 
court: ‘Many of the questions, discussed in the 
dialogues, have more of general than of temporary 
application.’ Behind the specific incident is the 
universal comment, and it is the mark of the worth- 
while writer that he can note the general beyond the 
particular. 

The range of subjects which he considers in his 
novels (one must classify them as novels, although 
in the history of the novel they occupy a unique 
position) is remarkable, being an indication of the 
variety of his interests and of his ability to pass 
judgment on those interests: factory conditions, 
education, Malthus, slavery and colonialism (his 
opposition to slavery was such that he refused to use 
sugar), literary criticism and Romanticism, the 
metaphysics of Coleridge, and the clergy, to mention 
only a few. Certain of these subjects are common to 
more than one novel. 

In each of his novels, for instance, there is a 
caricature of a clergyman. By revealing them as 
lovers of good living, who act as companions of the 
local squire in his pastimes, and as men who are 
intellectually negative, he criticizes the clerical 
shortcomings of his day. But by showing that in 
fact their adherence to orthodoxy is nominal and 
conventional, with no bearing on their conduct, 
Peacock warns us to beware of a too easy acceptance 
of established ways. To accept traditional belief 
merely because it is traditional is foolish. Peacock 
makes his clergy repeat their beliefs in platitudinous, 
dogmatic phrases. ‘It requires no proof, it is a 
point of doctrine. It is written, therefore it is so.’ 
Peacock makes it quite clear that active critical 
thought is an essential ingredient of any reasonable 
philosophy of life. The very form of his novels, 
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a series of dialogues in which philosophers present 
their ideas, suggests that active attention to problems 
is necessary. Apathy towards the more serious and 
thought-provoking things of life is as disastrous as 
uncritical acceptance. 

The portrayal of women in his novels is interesting 
in that they are not conventional heroines, but 
people capable of serious thought who discuss 
social and philosophical problems intelligently and 
perceptively. In line with Mary Godwin, he was a 
believer in the rights of women at a time when such a 
belief was a social heresy. In Melincourt he des- 
cribes Anthelia Melincourt’s father as ‘ one of those 
who maintained the heretical notion that women 
are, or at least may be, rational beings; though, 
from the great pains usually taken in what is called 
education to make them otherwise, there are un- 
fortunately very few examples to warrant the truth 
of the theory’. By contrast he also draws satiric 
portraits of the empty-headed, husband-seeking 
women whose sole interest in life is the pursuit of 
whatever is fashionable. One might add that his 
sensible women frequently reflect his own views, 
the following being a typical example: ‘ Many are 
the modes of evil—many the scenes of human suffer- 
ing; but if the general condition of man is ever to be 
ameliorated, it can only be through the medium of _ 
BELIEF IN HUMAN VIRTUE.’ (The capitals are 
Peacock’s.) 

Peacock is an enemy of excess in any form. This 
does not mean that he is an advocate of withdrawal 
from life, but it means rather a pursuit of modera- 
tion through reason. Such a philosophy is not that 
of the cowardly or the narrow-minded. In fact, 
as he points out, it is far easier to be excessive than 
to be moderate, which demands a much greater 
degree of mental control. He is also an enemy of 
vagueness and confused thinking. Under the 
name of Moley Mystic, Coleridge is laughed at 
for his transcendental vagaries, and he is described 
by Peacock as dwelling in perpetual gloom, en- 
veloped in a mental and physical fog. Deliberately 
misquoting from The Ancient Mariner, he adds, 

The fog was here, the fog was there, 

The fog was all around. 
Peacock’s writings are calculated to dispel any such 
fog. 

I have deliberately refrained from commenting 
on Peacock’s own brand of comedy, his lively 
burlesque, his rousing choruses, his bouts of witty 
dialogue, his deliberate pedantry, since they are 
best discovered by the reader who seeks stimulating . 
and thought-provoking entertainment in the novels. 
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The Cardinal’s 


Other Brother 


GILMOUR 


Newman had a ‘skeleton in the cupboard *_an atheist brother 


EORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, in con- 
ofce with Gladstone, had occasion 

to refer to ‘ the three Newmans ’. Gladstone, 
in considerable surprise, confessed that he never 
knew that the Cardinal had more than one brother. 
This ignorance was certainly shared by most of 
Gladstone’s contemporaries, and the reason is not 
far to seek. One would have thought that Nature 
had played her grimmest joke in providing John 
Henry with so unsuitable a brother as the regrettably 
heterodox Francis, Professor at University College. 
Hidden away, however, in a single room in Tenby, 
supported entirely by the generosity of his two 
brothers, lurked a third Newman, Charles Robert, 
who contrived to carry the joke to even bitterer 
depths. For Charles was not only a complete 
failure and mentally unbalanced, he was an atheist; 
and during 1860 and 1861 he expounded his 
views in some deta in Holyoake’s periodical The 
Reasoner. 


A Remittance Man 


These articles were reprinted in 1891, under the 
title Essays in Rationalism, by the Progressive 
Publishing Co, with a prefatory note by Holyoake 
and a biographical sketch by Joseph Mazzini 
Wheeler. A copy of this little volume (as new, in 
dark green cloth) has, after a long search, at last 
come my way and constitutes, if not the most 
impressive, certainly one of the most intriguing 
items in my Free Thought collection. 

Charles Robert Newman, one year and four 
months younger than John, and three years older 
than Francis, was educated, like them, at Dr 
Nicholas’s school at Ealing—but thereafter their 
three ways diverged. Charles was found—but 
failed to keep—a clerkship in the Bank of England; 
he was then sent to study literature at Bonn, but 
left without taking a degree; finally he became a 
schoolmaster in Sussex but was ignominiously 
dismissed. Thereafter, from about 1853 until his 
death in 1884, he lived, a remittance man, in lodgings 
at Tenby, pondering on Reason, Design, and the 
Eternal Verities. 

Holyoake, in his note prefacing Essays in Rational- 
ism, draws a moving picture of Charles Newman’s 


lonely isolation at Tenby. Newman realized that 
he had ‘an intermittent mind’, and he would 
write to Holyoake with a warning that his faculties 
were leaving him and a promise that he would 
communicate again when they had returned. Our 
only information on Newman’s day-to-day life at 
Tenby comes from his friend Thomas Purnell, who 
published some reminiscences in the Atheneum after 
Newman’s death. 


A Touch of Jupiter Olympus 


Apparently Charles Newman seldom left his 
attic, which was ‘ as meagrely furnished as Goethe’s 
study in Weimar’. When he did so he walked 
‘along the country roads ‘ dressed in a_pea-jacket, 
with a shawl or a rug thrown across his shoulders ’, 
head erect, ‘ looking neither to the left or right’. 
‘He wore shoes, and, as his trousers were short, 
displayed an interval of white socks. The lads and 
lasses were apt to regard such a figure with derision. ’ 
Those who met him, however, were impressed with 
his dignified bearing. Thomas Purnell writes that 
he could not imagine ‘a more distinguished head 
and face. There was a touch of Mephistopheles 
about him. There was also a touch of Jupiter 
Olympus. Although dressed in ill-fitting clothes... 
he appeared ... to be the ideal of courtly grace’. 

Two years before Charles Newman died he 
received a visit from his brother, the Cardinal. 
‘It must have been a strange meeting’, wrote 
J. M. Wheeler. ‘ Surely in all England there were 
not two men of eighty whose thoughts were more 
divergent... the one a saintly cardinal called by 
the Pope the Light of England... replete with all 
that should accompany old age—as honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends; the other, fallen, too, 
into the sere and yellow leaf, and without them all 
—poor, solitary, unknown and despised, a scorn 
and wonderment to his nearest neighbours.’ 

How much would we give to project ourselves 
forward five hundred years and to be able to 
judge which of the two views of man and his 
destiny—the opulent catholicism of the ‘ Saintly 
Cardinal’ or the astringent atheism of his des- 
pised brother—has better withstood the passage of 
the years! 
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AMEND THIS LAW—VII | 


Religion in School 


by RONALD FORREST 


Religion as taught in schools since the passing of the 
1944 Education Act is not instruction but indoctrination 


Britain is confronted with a feudal conception 

of the importance of religion. Schools are 
required by law to practise and teach religion. 
Independent schools can, of course, omit religion 
altogether, but because of their nature few do; 
the others either propagate a religion of their own 
choosing with the assistance of public funds or— 


aoe the age of five nearly every child in 


in the case of schools provided entirely out of’ 


public funds—further the general doctrines of 
Christianity. There can be no justification for 
obliging local authorities to finance denominational 
education, and it is more interesting to consider 
the last type of school in order to show the subtle 
dishonesty of the system. 


Uncritical Approach 

Religion is imposed yy the schools in two ways: 
by the daily service of worship and by direct in- 
struction. The law on these subjects is contained 
in that otherwise almost forgotten document the 
1944 Education Act. The six sections on religion 
are treated as if they were the very raison d’étre of 
the publicly provided schools. The Act obliges 
every school to begin the day with a service. This 
usually consists of at least one hymn, the Lord’s 
Prayer, two other prayers, and perhaps a short 
devotional talk by the head. Assuming a service 
lasts only twenty minutes, one could say that the 
equivalent of three periods a week is being taken 
up on religious worship alone. Grammar school 
pupils preparing for leaving examinations would be 
lucky to get as many periods as this for important 
subjects like history and geography. 

Religious instruction is now obligatory in schools 
and two periods a week are usually given to the 
subject. The approach is never a critical one, and 
a teacher who attempted to give the agnostic’s 
view would incur a severe reprimand if not dismissal. 
The result is that religious instruction is preaching 
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rather than teaching. It is more than instruction; 
it is indoctrination. When special teachers are 
provided for the subject they are invariably devout 
Christians. Priests are excluded, but as teachers of 
religion usually have a greater mania for evangelism 
than the average priest this is hardly a concession. 
The law merely attempts to restrain teachers who 
might put forward the claims of a particular de- 
nomination. But the claims of Christianity can and 
must be presented, and for this purpose there is 
what is known as the ‘ agreed syllabus’. This is 
agreed upon by the denominations and does not, 
of course, allow for any mention*of modern thinking. 
It is as though a group of people had decided to 
be democratic among themselves but dictatorial to 
all outsiders. It is not surprising that religious 
bodies and Church dignitaries are“pleased with the 
Act. The Bishop of Bristol has stated that he is 
delighted with the increase of religion in the uni- 
versities and believes that it is an outcome of the 
Act; the daily service, in particular, he considers 
“very effective ’. 


Approximately Church of England 

It is true that parents may withdraw their children 
from religious instruction and worship. This raises 
the familiar question of the psychology of ‘ con- 
tracting out’. Few parents withdraw their children. 
The writer has had experience of eleven schools— 
grammar, technical, secondary miodern, and primary 
—and he has found that not one child has been 
withdrawn from either religious worship or in- 
struction (with the exception of some Roman 
Catholics). A school cannot usually provide 
facilities for two or three brands of religion, and 
the system presents to the majority of children a 
religion that approximates to that of the Church of 
England but does not offend even the extremists in 
the nonconformist ranks. Few parents are aware 
that they may withdraw their children, and no 
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attempt is made to inform them of their legal right. 
Even if parents knew of their right it is unlikely 
that many would go to the trouble of writing to the 
head to ask to withdraw their children. Similarly 
if it were necessary for parents to ‘ contract in’, 
few children would be receiving religious instruction 
or attending worship. Clearly the law is taking 
advantage of the parents. 

Religion is as sectarian an issue as politics, and 
the teaching of politics, in schools is taboo. It is 
sometimes said that religion deserves a place in 
our schools because it is an essential part of our 
culture pattern. 


Status of a Mission Hall 

If religion is to be taught in schools it must be 
approached objectively. This treatment of the 
subject would not allow a teacher to attempt to 
make converts; historical facts would be stated, 
but beliefs would only be described to show the 
effect they have had on history, and contrary beliefs 
would be mentioned where appropriate. A school 
should inculcate a critical attitude not only to 
literature, music, and art, but to religion as well. 
This is the ultimate aim of all education. Religious 
instruction would become a study of the history of 
religions and as such might form a part of the 
normal history curriculum, for it is hardly worthy 
of a separate study, which would be more likely to 
lead to bias. There is certainly no place for religious 
worship, which relegates a school to the status of a 
superior type of mission hall. 

The present law is having the most unfortunate 
effects on the teaching profession. Nearly thirty 


years ago H. G. Wells wrote: ~‘ A timid obstructive- . 


ness is the atmosphere in which all educational 
effort has to work, and schoolmasters are denied 
the liberty of thought and speech conceded to every 
other class of respectable men. They must still be 
mealy-mouthed about Darwin, fatuously conven- 
tional in politics, and emptily orthodox in religion.’ 
This last remark is a fair description of the s:tuation 
today. 

Darwin may be gaining ground, but Russell 
is still contemptible, nonsensical, and wicked. In 
practice teachers are required to look upon them- 
selves as missionaries. In theory a loophole does 
exist for unbelievers, for the Act states that teachers 
are not obliged to attend religious worship or teach 
religion and their position must not be affected by 
their failure to do so. These are probably the most 
meaningless words in Statute Law. In most schools 
this section is ignored altogether—it has to be if 


other requirements of the Act are to be implemented: 
‘that the school day shall begin with collective 
worship’ and ‘that religious instruction shall be 
given in every school’. This assumes that there 
will be some teachers on the staff—even of a 
one-teacher school—who will be willing to supervise 
the collective worship and teach religion. In 
primary schools especially every teacher is needed 
to supervise his class at the service, and, since it ; 
is customary for the time-table in such schools to 
be arranged on a class rather than a subject basis, — 
to teach religion as well. A teacher is entitled to 
refuse to do this, but if he does other arrangements 
will have to be made and the time-table adjusted. 
A teacher who causes this trouble is unlikely to 
receive a favourable testimonial from his head 
when he applies for another post. A Baptist is 
obviously more likely to be able to help a head- 
master fulfil the requirements of the syllabus than 
a freethinker. 

This is not the place to enter into the well-known 
and well-worn arguments of Mrs Knight and 
numerous others for the teaching of morals without 
religion. The aim here has been to show that the 
law as it now stands leads to the use of public 
money for the propagation of a minority belief and 
encourages the worst forms of hypocrisy and 
corruption. 

The Americans do not consider it necessary 
to teach religion in schools. Marxist-Leninism is 
no longer taught in Russian schools. A new Act 
should effect three reforms in English education. 
Out-meded beliefs should be removed from the 
place they occupy in the schools; provision should 
be made for moral instruction; and true freedom 
of religious belief should be given to both pupils 
and teachers. 


Welfare State or City of God? 

Naturally, for the very influential minority 
that ranges from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the readers of the Christian Herald it may be 
hard to admit that the Welfare State is now of 
infinitely more consequence in our culture pattern 
than the City of God. The former is accepted by 
more than accept the tenets of the Christian faith. 
But the educational system makes this distinction: 
for teaching the former one is liable to be dismissed; 
for teaching the latter one may gain a special 
allowance. 


In our May issue Mr C. G. L. Du Cann will 


_ discuss the question of Prostitution in its relation 


to English law. 
17 
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Primitive Politics 


DONALD G. MACRAE 


Anthropology corrects the view that 
the State is a policeman writ large 


OUR volumes of the Josiah 
Mason Lectures have now 
been published. All have 
clearly demonstrated the value of 
having distinguished social scien- 
tists turn from the tasks of 
research and technical exposition 
to address a lay audience. Pro- 
fessor Sprott concentrated most 
directly on explaining and synthe- 
sizing recent sociological research. 
Professors Childe and Firth used 
their command of archeology 
and social anthropology not 
merely to expound but also to 
advance their respective subjects. 
Now Professor Schapera in his 
Government and Politics in Tribal 
Societies (Watts, 21s) has pro- 
duced what I think perhaps the 
most important book of the four. 
Its subject is less wide than its 
title might suggest. The author 
has confined himself to data from 
southern Africa, and from that 
area of many peoples he has 
concentrated upon four: the 
Bushmen, the Bergdama, the 
Hottentots, and the Southern 
Bantu—to place them in roughly 
ascending order of social com- 
plexity. The book might therefore 
seem of but specialized interest. 
Nothing could be less true. By 
confining himself to an area of 
which he is the acknowledged 
master, by a rare combination of 
lucidity and good sense Professor 
Schapera has achieved two im- 
portant results. 


Popular Errors Corrected 


He has, in the first place, 
proved by example and not 
argument that the comparative 
method can still yield most 
valuable results in anthropology 
and sociology. At a time when 
an opposite opinion had become 
all but universal among the 
younger scholars in the field 
nothing could be more valuable 
if the sciences of man are once 
again to progress. Secondly, he 


has corrected a whole series of 
venerable and popular errors 
whose domain was not merely 
over the public of professional 
scholars, but extended widely 
among the whole educated popu- 
lation. 


South Africa, despite the fame 
and extent of the Zulu power, 
contained no political system so 
complex or powerful as such 
West African states as Ashanti, 
Dahomey, Oyo, or Benin. We 
are going, then, in Professor 
Schapera’s company to be con- 
cerned above all with fairly 
simple political organisms. We 
will find that they have light to 
throw on the most complex of 
political problems and systems. 


There has been much dispute 
concerning the definition of the 
most primitive political units. 
They have been believed to be 
bound together by the ties of the 
kindred rather than by any terri- 
torial association. Such units 
have been thought of as exclusive 
and profoundly stable—maintain- 
ing themselves unaltered, if stag- 
nant, over long ages, and fiercely 
repudiating the adherence of 
members not born of the kin or 
formally and with difficulty adop- 
ted into it. With this were 
contrasted advanced political sys- 
tems—nation-states bound only 
to a common soil, restlessly 
changing, admitting to their 
membership those who would 
undertake the duties of a common 
citizenship. 


A little reflection on the world of 
the twentieth century shows that 
this latter picture, containing some 
truth as it does, is largely false. 
Common blood has been claimed 
in Germany, common. ideology 
in Russia, common culture or 
‘ way of life’ in the USA as the 
basis of the political community. 
Not only South Africa but many 
other contemporary societies ex- 


clude those who would willingly 
shoulder the burdens and benefits 
of their citizenship. Ours is the 
age of the refugee, the displaced 
and rejected. 


None of this, of course, in- 
validates the earlier picture of 
the political order in less ad-. 
vanced societies. What Professor 
Schapera does is to make that 
picture vastly improbable by 
displaying before us a series of 
negative instances. His evidence 
is drawn not merely from ex- 
perience and the writings of other 
anthropologists. It is documented 
from some three centuries of 
European contact with South 
Africa, from the accounts of 
travellers, traders, settlers, mis- 
sionaries, administrators, and the 
genealogies and traditions of the 
peoples themselves. It is not 
always easy going: technical 
information can be made clear, 
and this is most admirably done, 
but it cannot always be made 
simple. In addition, the long 
muster of unfamiliar names and 
strange places may tire the lay 
reader. Yet the very detail is 
fascinating and the combined 
command of exposition and argu- 
ment is such that the text can be 
profitably mastered by any reader 
of goodwill who applies himself 
to it without. specialized know- 
ledge of either political theory or 
social anthropology. I suppose 
that it is mainly the details of 
sexual and family life that sell 
popular books on anthropology; 
the details, the anecdotes, the. 
incidental information that can 
be gleaned from primitive politics 
are neither less attractive nor less 
instructive. 


In the end one sees that the 
author’s main concern is with 
a particular theory of sovereignty 
and the State. The ‘ conservative 
utilitarian’ John Austin, 1790- 
1859, advanced the opinion that 
all authority and law proceeded 
in each society from a single 
repository of legitimate, omni- 
competent power. This view 
braced reformers in their criticism 
and re-making of established 
institutions and vested interests. 
It also, from quite a different 
philosophical basis, corroborated 
a view of writers as different as 
De Maistre, Hegel, and Marx, 
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that, in the words of a great 
anthropologist quoted by Pro- 
fessor Schapera: ‘ The political 
organization of a society is that 
aspect of the total organization 
which is concerned with the control 
and regulation of physical force.’ 
Our author shows that we must 
rather say, ‘that aspect of the 
total organization which is con- 
cerned with the establishment 
and maintenance of internal co- 
operation and external independ- 
ence ’. 

As he earlier remarks, ‘al- 
though “‘ public service ”” may be 


A RIED and Failed’ is the 
derisive epitaph which 
Christian intellectuals who 

believe in the death of humanism 

lose no opportunity of chanting. 

One of the strongest motives in 

the return to Christian belief is 

the feeling that, whether one is 
jubilant or sad about it, this 
epitaph is no pretence and does 
record the last word. 
Eighteenth-century political 
philosophers thought they might 
re-make man by re-making social 
institutions which conditioned 
human behaviour: the device of 
government could be perfected, 
so that the alien interests of kings 
and priests (and the corporation 
of lawyers) would be eliminated, 
with the vast corruption of opinion 
and conduct which they had 
brought into society. This kind 
of social free will was disposed 


of by the nineteenth-century 


theorists, who took history seri- 
ously and set about founding a 
science of sociology: they saw 
that history was too strong for 
idealists, that man did not and 
could not make his institutions 
as he designed and made steam- 
engines, but that. he could study 
how they came into existence and 
learn how they would develop. 
This social determinism, op- 
posed to the social free will of 
the eighteenth century, was, how- 
ever, glorified by belief in the 


a relatively new function in 
Western societies, comparable 
tasks are. also performed in 
South African societies, even if 
the situations to which they 
apply and the details with which 
they are concerned are far fewer 
than among ourselves’. The 
error of thinking of the State as a 
policeman writ large is, indeed, 
fairly recent: like most illiberal 
and ungenerous mistakes it dies 
hard. 

Yet the picture painted is no 
idyll. Despotism, assassination, 
and insecurity are part of it. As 


A Rationalist’s Faith 


by. 


creative advance which the laws 


of historical development re- 
vealed, for each successive stage 
of the advance carried man to a 
higher level of human self- 
realization. This kind of theory 
has in turn been discredited, and 
with no faith left in social free 
will (the power to create a 
human providence) nor in a 
beneficent, progressive determi- 
nism, is it a wonder that reflective 


BLACKHAM 


social complexity increases, so 
also increase political rivalry and 
privilege. No society rests, but 
all move endlessly, growing or 
waning by division, changing 
with circumstance. The problems 
of political life seem universal 
beneath a diversity of forms, and 
their solution always partial and 
precarious. The position of 
politics in modern industrial 
societies is neither privileged nor 
unique. Neither is it exception- 
ally unhappy save in so far as our 
powers and techniques burden us 
with exceptional responsibilities. 


minds return to a faith in divine 
providence as both more rational 
and more hopeful? 

Belief in the death of humanism, 
however, is still as much too 
wishful as some other beliefs 
cherished in the same quarter, 
and the Christian is not yet 
called on to exercise his charity 
in the composition of an epitaph. 
The humanists have not said 
their last word; the essential 
ideas and ideals of eighteenth- 
century philosophers and nine- 
teenth-century sociologists are 
being re-stated with greater care, 
with modern refinement in philo- 
sophical analysis, and with at- 
tention to the modern wealth of 
evidence. 

Professor Ginsberg, more than 
anybody now living, stands com- 
pletely in the middle of this 
mainstream of the humanist 
tradition which flows from the 
rationalist philosophers through 
two generations of sociologists, 
and he has been engaged all his 
life in revising and re-stating in 


the light of new knowledge and 


new insight the still fruitful 
themes and ideas of these earlier 
thinkers, especially as concen- 
trated in and handled by his own 
predecessor, L. T. Hobhouse. 
Therefore all rationalists owe to 
the work and influence of Pro- 
fessor Ginsberg probably far 
more than they have ever recog- 
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nized, and there is the opportunity 
now of acknowledging the debt 
by giving a special welcome to 
the two handsome sheaves of his 
papers, one a reprint, the other 
a new selection for a companion 
volume, issued in a new series 
under the general editorship of 
his colleague, Mr D. G. MacRae 
(Essays in Sociology and Social 
Philosophy: (1) On the Diversity 
of Morals; (Il) Reason and 
Unreason in Society, Heinemann, 
25s and 21s). 


The Diversity of Morals 


It is characteristic of the author 
that his titles state with complete 
accuracy the complex of themes 
with which he is concerned. He 
insists on the separation and inter- 
connexion of sociology and social 
philosophy, fact and value; he 
gives reason a dominant role in 
morals and social philosophy, yet 
faces the predominance of un- 
reason in society; he faces also 
the diversity of morals throughout 
history and pre-history and at the 
present time, yet justifies his faith 
in the unity of mankind and of 
reason and in the progressive 
development of morals. Is this a 
reasonable faith? 

To begin with, one should 
recognize that at the level of 
study and thought one cannot 
solve problems in the way in 
which the statesman may attempt 
to do so; it is no use looking for 
verbal solutions of the problem 
of war, for example. But one 
can examine alternative expla- 
nations and proposals, and in 
this way remove misconceptions 
and undermine false confidence 
in simple remedies, and thus help 
to prepare a hopeful under- 
standing of reasonable measures. 


At first sight it may seem to be 
rationalistic simple-mindedness 
to suggest that the ideological dif- 
ferences between East and West 
might yield to the patient clarifi- 
cation of ideals and collection of 
social facts, but a reminder of 
instances in the past of gross 
forms of social irrationality which 
have yielded to the advance of 
knowledge throws open the win- 
dows to a more hopeful view; 
and recent transformations of 
national behaviour in response 
to changed social situations show 
even more dramatically the possi- 
bilities that are open, and the 
urgent need for detailed and 
organized knowledge and clarified 
and accepted aims. 


The Business of Sociology 


In short, this is a world in 
which sociology and social phi!o- 
sophy, if they know their business, 
can work to some purpose. If 
they know their business: it is 
the purpose of many of these 
essays to state what the business 
of sociology is and to destroy 
the false clues and reinstate the 
fruitful ideas of social philosophy. 
Professor Ginsberg, pursuing his 
way with quiet, invincible reason- 
ableness, coupled with the perso- 
nal competence from which it is 
not separable, is not upset by 
modern gestures of despair, 
though he deigns to notice them. 
He gives no assurances about the 
future, but he gives reasons for 
his belief in the possibility of 
moral progress and of human 
self-direction. This is neither 
optimism nor pessimism; it is 
far more rational, a resolute and 
informed will to civilization, 
more knowledgeable, and there- 
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fore more efficacious, than the 
affirmations of the thinkers of the 
pioneer generations. 

Even more modern (not more 
knowledgeable) support for belief 
in the unity of morals and the 
possibility of resolving ethical 
disagreement is provided by Prof 
George F. Hourani (Ethical Value, 
Allen & Unwin, 18s). Using the 
fashionable linguistic method, he 
refashions the least fashionable 
type of ethical theory, utilitaria- 
nism or ‘the greatest happiness 
principle ’, stated as a naturalistic 
theory—that is, as a form of 
empirical knowledge: ‘ good ’ as 
normally used always and every- 
where can be defined in terms of 
natural characteristics which can 
be verified by investigation. 

The good is to do with satis- 
factions and their distribution, 
and if this is what ‘ good ’ means, 
it is simply a question of what 
the facts are when deciding 
whether the word has been cor- 
rectly used, not a matter of 
squaring different people’s intu- 
itions. Now this type of theory 
has traditionally been specially 
congenial to rationalists and 
humanists, and they will have 
this reason to be pleased if 
Professor NHourani’s argument 
succeeds in rehabilitating it. 

Does his argument succeed? 
Whether it will convince moral 
philosophers, or,.-rather, what 
faults they will find with it, 
remains to be seen. No more 
than any other theory in ethics 
(or esthetics) does it dispose of 
every difficulty. It is hardly 
guessing to say that no possible 
theory ever will. Anyhow, Pro- 
fessor Hourani has certainly suc- 
ceeded in giving ‘the greatest 
happiness principle ’ another run, 
and he.has given a check to the 
contagion of the fashionable 
theories. 

This in itself is enough to 
delight rationalists. And _ there 
is more delight in the author's 
exposition, which is in the best 
academic manner of lucidity, 
rigour, candour, astringency, and 
frigidaire refinement. 

Perhaps the moral of both 
authors might be formulated as 
‘Human existence is not sen- 
sational’. Perhaps no moral is 
less acceptable to this age. 
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ON THE AIR | 


What Manchester Thinks Today... 


interest people take in the 

subject that the Fifty-One 
Society of Manchester should 
choose to debate at its current 
session the question discussed by 
Professor Haldane and two others 
as late as last month. A shortened 
version of the Society’s pro- 
ceedings was broadcast under the 
title ‘ The Case for Humanism— 
or Can Science Make Us Good?’ 
(Home, Feb 13). 


Two Main Issues 


The guest speaker, Dr Alex 
Comfort, novelist, poet and 
scientist—an unusual combina- 
tion—is well known for the 
vigour of his controversial style. 
There were, he said, two main 
issues: (i) whether science is 
capable of providing values and 
(ii) whether human beings, gran- 
ted the values, are capable of 
realizing them without super- 
natural aid. If man can control 
the atom, he can control himself. 
Humanity may seriously damage 
or destroy itself with the products 
of technology. If it is not so 
destroyed, the reason will be that 
it has been able to apply suffici- 
ently quickly the mechanisms we 
apply at present to the control of 
Nature. 

Fairly developed societies, Dr 
Comfort pointed out, have ex- 
isted for about 12,000 years, but 
scientific method has only been 
in use for 300 and it has been 
applied to human behaviour for 
less than 100 years. In that short 
span it has brought about a 
greater revolution in human ethics 
than religion had accomplished 
in several centuries. It has pro- 
vided us with new values which 
are themselves the product of 
Science. 

Science, continued Dr Comfort, 


|: is proof of the growing 


by A. D. COHEN 


is a technique, and there is a 
definite connection between value 
and technique. Technique gener- 
ates intellectual integrity, self- 
control, and a refusal to accept 
ideas if they do not give useful 
results. You cannot have in- 
tellectual humbug and atomic 
energy, or psychology, or genetics. 
These in turn have important 
moral consequences. We have 
come to rely on science for 
modifying human behaviour itself. 
Moral systems are techniques of 
living, rather than moral laws. 
They depend not on any super- 
natural revelation but on _ re- 
search and the knowledge that 
we stand alone. 


Methods of Cromwell 


The ensuing discussion ranged 
over too wide a field for me to 
attempt more than the briefest 
summary here. It was generally 
felt that Dr Comfort had, in the 
zeal of his house, claimed too 
much for science as a moral force. 
There was nothing to show that 
scientists carry over into their 
lives the values Dr Comfort 
attributed to science. As tech- 
nique, science did not ipso facto 
imply a goal: without some 
fundamental assumption such as 
the existence of God it was not 
clear how science was going to 
make us good. 

To the Dean of Manchester 
(who was present) the phrase 
‘ making us good’ suggested the 
methods of Cromwell. You can 
persuade people to display a 
certain pattern of behaviour but 
that was not the same as making 
them good. And who was going 
to control the controllers? Did 
Dr Comfort believe with Dr 
Waddington that values emerge 
from science itself? Where was 
science supposed to be leading us? 


Dr Comfort replied that he 
had no wish to emulate Cromwell. 
Nor did he necessarily agree with 
Dr Waddington. We had in 
Medicine (Dr Comfort’s own 
science) an analogous value, 
health. Science enables us to 
define the conditions of happiness 
as of health. We do not need to 
make man moral: man—and 
here Dr Comfort recalls Rousseau 
—is already moral, co-operation 
being a primary human attitude. 

Oddly enough, nobody men- 
tioned Original Sin. More than 
one speaker, however, expressed 
the view that when science had 
finished with it you must expect 
something resembling a Christian 
ethic: the supernatural element 
may or may not be necessary, but 
the ethic will always be there. 
Someone quoted Einstein as say- 
ing the Christian Church had 
won his unbounded admiration 
by her lone stand. against Hitler. 
This was promptly answered by 
another speaker who had heard 
Pastor Niemoller himself confess 
that in prison with him were 
many others who did not hold 
his faith but who were equally 
unflinching in their resistance to 
the Nazis. 


A Definition of Humanism 


That in its way reflects the 
divided mind of the meeting. As 
no vote was taken we cannot tell 
what Manchester thinks of hu- 
manism. One difficulty, as the 
Chairman saw it, was that so 
many different types of humanist 
—the Renaissance humanist, the 
scientific humanist, the theo- 
centric humanist, and what-have- 
you—were around. In his op- 
inion, a clearer definition of 
humanism would have contributed 
to the success of the discussion. 
I agree. 
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| ‘THE HUMANIST TRADITION—III | 


Was Confucius a Humanist ? 


tradition which arose under the special conditions 

of the Italian Renaissance, there is obviously no 
point in asking the question ‘Was Confucius a 
Humanist?’ But if humanism is taken broadly as 
an attitude of life which is this-worldly instead of 
other-worldly, a point of view emphasizing the 
human rather than the divine, then it may be of 
some interest to ask whether there was anything 
akin to humanism in civilizations other than that 
of the West. 

Up to the time of Confucius, who was born in 
the middle of the sixth century Bc, there was a 
prevalent belief in Heaven. The ancient Chinese 
spoke of Heaven in the same way as peoples of 
other cultures spoke of God. Heaven was mentioned 
by Confucius in the collection of sayings commonly 
known to English readers as The Analects of 
Confucius, from which all my quotations concerning 
him are drawn. Two examples will suffice. When 
his life was in peril in K’uang, Confucius said: 
‘Since King Wén died, has not culture been vested 
in me? If Heaven meant that culture to perish, 
how could one who has come after have participated 
in the culture? But if Heaven does not mean that 
culture to perish, what can the people of K’uang 
do to me?’ (IX, 5). Again, on the death of his 
favourite disciple, Yen Hui, Confucius said: 
‘Heaven has bereft me, Heaven has bereft me!’ 
(XI, 8). References such as these have been taken 
as indications that Confucius believed in a personal 
god who took an active interest in the affairs of 
man. This does not appear to be conclusive. These 
seem to be no more than references to providence 
which even the least religious are liable to make in 
moments of crisis. In thé first case, Confucius, 
filled with a sense that he was charged with the 
mission of reviving the glory of the sage kings who 
founded the Chou Dynasty some five hundred years 
before he was born, which in his time had fallen 
into decay, was unable to believe that he could be 
in any danger. In the second case, he was shocked 


|: humanism is identified too closely with the 
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by D. C. LAU 


Early Confucianism was anthropocentric and agnostic 


by the early death of the only disciple he regarded 
without reservation as good. 

The attitude of Confucius towards gods and 
spirits is clearer and bears out this interpretation of 
his attitude towards Heaven. He said: ‘. ... and to 
respect spirits and gods and keep one’s distance 
from them can be said to be wise’ (VI, 20). To say 
that one should keep one’s distance from gods and 
spirits does not imply, it seems to me, belief in their 
existence. It is compatible with an agnostic attitude. 
His advice would then be not more than a warning 
against getting too much involved with the unknown. 
This agnostic attitude comes out more clearly on 
the occasion when he was asked how spirits and 
gods should be served. His answer was: ‘ Until 
you know how to serve men, how can you know 
how to serve spirits?’ When pressed with a further 
question about death, he answered: ‘ Until you 
know about life, how can you know about death?’ 
(XI, 11). This shows that whatever he thought 
about the supernatural he did not deem it a proper 
subject of inquiry. The proper concern of man 
should be with the living. In spite of his ambiguous 
attitude towards spirits, Confucius was, nevertheless, 
a staunch advocate of elaborate burials, prolonged 
mourning, and periodical sacrifices. But the empha- 


sis is shifted from the dead to the living. People who 


are careful about the final rites and the burial of 
their elders and the periodical sacrifices even to 
distant ancestors are unlikely to be unfilial sons 
and insubordinate subjects. Such ceremonies are 
also conducive to a reverent state of mind which 
is useful in the conduct of affairs of government. 
If one contrasts Confucius with Mo Tzu, the 
founder of another school of thought, who lived 
immediately after him, we can see how different 
his attitude was from the religious attitude of the 
latter. Mo Tzu not only believed that Heaven 
willed that all men should love one another, but 
that Heaven was efficacious in the dispensation of 
reward and punishment in this life. This is true 


also of gods and spirits. Mo Tzu, who was an 
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‘advocate of rigid economy in anything other than 


the necessities of life, criticized the Confucians for 
their extravagance in burial and in sacrifice, for he 
could not understand why anyone should waste so 
much money on gods and spirits in whose existence 
he did not believe. Whatever the merits of this 
criticism, it at least serves to show that not long 
after the death of Confucius his followers were 
already said to disbelieve in gods and spirits. 

So far we have seen that there is some reason to 
think that Confucius was much more interested in 
man than in Heaven, and that his attitude towards 
gods and spirits was at least agnostic if not atheistic. 
But his attitude towards ming—that is, the decree 
(of Heaven)—needs some explanation. In con- 
nection with the death of his favourite disciple 
mentioned above, Confucius said, in another 
connection, that unfortunately his allotted span 
(ming) was short and he died (VI, 2). This comes 
very close to a notion of'fate. One of his disciples 
said: ‘I have heard that‘in life and death there is 
fate (ming); and Wealth and position depend upon 
Heaven.’ Here we have a saying that has passed 
into common speech and which is frequently used 
to show that the fortunes of life are determined by 
one’s fate. As the disciple said that he had heard 
it, presumably, from the Master, there is no reason 
to doubt that his view derived from Confucius. 
If Confucius beliesed in fate, it should be empha- 
sized that his fatalism was of a limited kind, and 
that his motives for such belief were not wholly 
irrational. The fatalism was limited because only 
the length of one’s life and whether-one is to achieve 
worldly success depend on fate. Whether one 
chooses to be moral or otherwise does not. ‘ Is 
benevolence so far away? I want to be benevolent, 
and benevolence is at hand’ (VII, 29). In fact, one 
suspects that the motive behind this doctrine of 
fatalism is to emphasize the point that one should 
be congerned only with one’s moral duties, looking 
upon self-interest as irrelevant, the more so as this 
is dependent on fate and, therefore, beyond en- 
deavour. This is borne out by the rebuke addressed 
by Confucius to a disciple who made a fortune in 
commerce. ‘Ssu,’ said Confucius, ‘refused to 
accept his lot and turned to commerce’ (XI, 18). 

This also helps us to understand passages where 
the term @’ien ming—that is, the decree of Heaven— 
occurs. Confucius, in an autobiographical passage, 
said that at fifty he understood rien ming (II, 4). 
Again, he said that a gentleman feared frien ming, 
while a small man, being ignorant of it, did not 
fear it (XVI, 8). What Confucius understood when 


he was fifty was that life and death, wealth and 
position, depended upon the decree of Heaven and 
so were not suitable objects of pursuit. To go, in 
spite of this, after what is impossible is to show 
one’s ignorance of fien ming, and this is a sure 
sign of a small man. The same point is made more 
explicitly when Confucius explained the difference 
between a gentleman and the small man: ‘ The 
gentleman understands what is right; while the 
small man understands what is to his interests ’ 
(IV, 16). 

Now we can return to our initial question ‘ Was 
Confucius a Humanist?’ and give a somewhat 
qualified answer in the affirmative. He was almost 
exclusively interested in man, and this means, in 
the main, moral conduct, and this, he wanted to 
show, was man’s own affair. Even the belief in 
fate served only to emphasize this independence. 
In all this Confucius was moving towards a humanist 
standpoint. But he made no attempt to arrive at a 
humanist world-view. Whether this was because he 
still retained some sort of belief in the religion of 
his time, or whether he thought his own agnosticism 
could not be put across to the general public without 
undermining at the same time their morals, or 
whether he was simply not interested in a world-view 
at all, is a point that cannot be settled because there 
is not sufficient evidence. 

It was left to Hsun Tzu, who lived two centuries 
later, to move further in the same _ direction. 
Sacrifices and divination, according to him, were 
understood by the gentleman as adornments of life 
but were looked upon as supernatural by the 
common people. To look upon them as adornments 
of life would bring good fortune; to look upon 
them as supernatural would bring ill fortune. 
Morality, in Hsun Tzu’s view, was an invention 
of the sages in order to solve the problem of the 
conflict between men as a result of their desires. 
‘The Way (tao) is not the Way of Heaven, nor is 
it the Way of Earth; it is the Way followed by 
Man.’ 

The rationalist tendency in Confucianism did not 
last long. By early Han times, when Confucianism 
finally emerged as the orthodox cult, it had become 
intermixed with superstitious, or if you like, pseudo- 
scientific, doctrines like the yin and the yang, the 
five elements, and those found in the Book of 
Changes, from which it never succeeded in extricating 
itself. Yet, in spite of the irrational nature of the 
world-view of much of later Confucianism, Man 
never lost his position at the centre of a universe 
which was constituted on a moral basis. 
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Humanist Guide to 


| SCIENCE 


THE SUN, by G. Abetti 
(Faber and Faber, 63s), is a trans- 
lation by J. B. Sidgwick of a 
revised Italian second edition 
published in 1951. It explains for 
astronomer and layman alike the 
results of past and current re- 
searches in that oldest and perhaps 
most highly specialized branch of 
astrophysics—solar physics. As 
the nearest star, the sun has 
received intensive and detailed 
study. On the observational side, 
spectrograph, spectroheliograph, 
coronagraph, and monochro- 
mator have provided information 
far beyond the capabilities of 
visual observation and direct 
photography. By minute measure- 
ment of the spectra of sunspots, 
reversing layer and chromosphere, 
and from the study of photo- 
graphs of flocculi, flares, and 
filaments taken in monochro- 
matic light, Abetti and his co- 
workers have formed an im 
pressive picture of the nature and 
state of the sun’s extensive 
atmosphere. Parallel with these 
observational activities has run 
theoretical work and the formu- 
lation of theories regarding the 
_ sources of solar energy and the 
sun’s general constitution, struc- 
ture, and internal economy. 

Geophysics and meteorology 
also contribute to these studies, 
for many hithertd mysterious 
terrestrial phenomena—magnetic 
storms, aurore, the growth of 
trees, and cosmic radiation in- 
tensity—are related to solar 
events. A subject so important 
has naturally given rise to an 
immense literature; Abetti has 
done singular service in reducing 
its salient features to the confines 
of a single volume which is at 
once highly authoritative, well 
illustrated, and delightfully 
presented. 


PERU, by G. H. S. Bushnell 
(Thames & Hudson, 21s); 71 
photographs, 11 line drawings, 
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and a map. This finely illustrated 
volume is the first of a series of 
non-technical books on arche- 
ology edited by Dr Glyn Daniel. 
It makes a brilliant start, and 
companion volumes are promised 
on the Scythians, the Vikings, the 
Pheenicians, and the Celts. The 
object is not merely to deal with 
the material background = of 
ancient peoples but to bring their 
civilizations to life. Dr Bushnell 
is completely successful in holding 
the balance between peoples and 
places in his account of ancient 
Peru, and no other study in this 
field for the general reader is so 
authoritative and up to date. 


Books 


The Incas and their gold fired 
our schoolboy imaginations. The 
swift downfall of their great 
empire seems one of the mysteries 
of history. But Dr Bushnell makes 
many such puzzles clear. The 
Inca empire, which a handful of 
Spaniards overthrew, had lasted 
only ninety years. Behind it is a 
long history, the threads of which 
have only recently been dis- 
covered. Agriculture was prac- 
tised in Peru as long ago as 
3000 Bc. The Peruvians excelled 
in weaving and pottery, but they 
never invented the potter’s wheel. 
They were exquisite metal workers 
in gold and copper, but knew 


A Peruvian stirrup-spouted jar representing a monkey standing on 
a circular vessel. Reproduced from ‘Peru’ (edited by Glyn Daniel) 
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nothing of iron. Dr Bushnell 
does not accept the Kon-Tiki 
theory that the Peruvians 
colonized Polynesia, and he 
regards the Diffusionists, who 
think that Peru was colonized by 
Egypt, as cranks—which is, 
perhaps, too harsh. 


LAND OF TANE, by Richard 
St Barbe Baker (Lutterworth 
Press, 12s 6d). Does one regard 
.Mr Baker as the amiable chief 
man of the trees — a bit crankily 
romantic—or as the masterful 
personality behind Roosevelt’s 
blitz on the dust-bowl? If the 
former, then it is partly the fault 
of his own irreticent and evangel- 
ical style of diction. But the solid 
career iS more importantly on 
record. This book deals with its 
latest chapter, his return visit to 
New Zealand in the autumn of 
1954. He was urgently invited to 
lead action against the short- 
term commercial policy of cutting 
down two trees for every one 
planted. And with admirable zest 
the old crusader incited people to 
recognize the vital function of tree- 
cover as symbolized by the Maori 
Tané. .There are splendid photo- 
graphs; the book is discursive, 
but one can tolerate a ramble 
along with the greatest English 
silviculturist to become more 
aware against those characteristic 
evils of our day—aridity and 
erosion. 


BIOGRAPHY 


LORD MAR- 
RIAGE, by G. Wilson Knight 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 30s). 
The sub-title of this excellent 
piece of literary detection is 
‘The Evidence of Asterisks’, and 
the latter are filled in with a 
frankness that psycho-analytical 
literature has largely made pos- 
sible. Everyone knows that Lord 
Byron’s wife left him in somewhat 
mysterious circumstances, and the 
usual explanation is that Byron 
had an incestuous relationship 
with his half-sister, Augusta. The 
alternative solution, which Profes- 
sor Wilson Knight now pro- 
Pounds, is that Byron was guilty 


of homosexual practices with his 
wife. Part of the evidence is two 
poems called Don Leon and Leon 
to Annabella; which purported to 
be by Byron himself although 
there is good reason to believe 
them to have been written by 
George Colman. ‘ Though at his 
best or worst’, writes Professor 
Wilson Knight, ‘perhaps the 
most indecent poet of high quality 
in our literature, he [Colman] 
has left behind him the name of 
the strictest censor of plays 
England has ever known; if a 
lover called his love an angel that 
was blasphemy, and the mention 
of a thigh was ruled as indecent.’ 
It can hardly be claimed that the 


‘evidence is other than circum- 


stantial, but the Byron enigma 
has been made considerably more 
intelligible by this sequel to Lord 
Byron: Christian Virtues. 

It would seem that posterity 
accused Byron of the wrong vices. 
His personality was bisexual, like 
that of so many other men of 
genius, and there is reason to 
think that a similar strain existed 
in Annabella. In theory a 
marriage between bisexuals might 
be made to work harmoniously, 
but this certainly did not happen 
in Byron’s case. Professor Wilson 
Knight has some perceptive things 
to say about the relationship 
between abnormal sexuality and 
genius, but not everyone will be 
able to follow his more mystical 
flights, which owe much to his 
admiration of John Cowper 
Powys, whom he describes as 
‘surely the greatest literary seer 
of our time’. Surely not! 


A VOYAGE FROM UTOPIA, 
by John Francis Bray (Lawrence 
& Wishart, 21s). Bray’s life 
spanned the nineteenth century 
and both sides of the Atlantic. 
He was ruggedly outstanding in 
that pioneer phase of Socialism. 
Labour’s Wrongs and Labour's 
Remedy was an important work, 
as Marx himself acknowledged; 
but some critics dubbed it Utop- 
ian and Bray answered them in 
the present work. The manuscript 
was too hot for publication at the 
time and was only rediscovered 
in 1937—thanks to the late Agnes 
Inglis, a Bray-enthusiast of genius. 

Dr Lloyd-Pritchard has edited 
with discretion, stressing the social 


importance of A Voyage, but 
admitting its literary defects- 
It is indeed hard going to accom- 
pany YARBFJ as he thunders 
through Brydone, Amrico, and 
Franco. Yet the time is not 
wasted when so many things, 
some even still taken for granted, 
are shown up to be as wrong and 
as silly as they really are. 


PHILOSOPHY 
FOUNDATIONS OF _sIN- 
DUCTIVE LOGIC, by Roy 
Harrod (Macmillan, 24s). The 


problem of induction has long 
been a scandal in philosophy. 
The difficulty is to generalize, for 
example, from observation of how 
a few objects behave so that a law 
can be framed about the behaviour 
of all such objects. Thus Newton 
did not hesitate to generalize from 
observations in the sub-lunary 
sphere to all matter throughout 
the entire universe. This boldness 
speeded the advance of science but 
worried philosophers who could 
see no justification for going 
beyond the evidence. More 
recently attempts have been made 
to by-pass induction by reducing 
scientific method to three stages: 
setting up a hypothesis, making 
deductions from it, and verifying 
it by experiment. . Mr Harrod is 
not satisfied with any of the 
attempts that have been made to 
dispense with the process of 
induction, nor is he prepared to 
justify it by inventing postulates 
and assumptions which only push 
the problem further back, be- 
cause they themselves must either 
be justified or regarded as innate 
ideas which have been unaccept- 
able to the British school of 
philosophy since Locke. 

His own solution dispenses 
with a priori principles, and he 
claims that while starting from 
Hume’s premises he can avoid his 
sceptical conclusions. It is 
impossible to summarize briefly 
such a very technical argument, 
but this book is an important 
contribution to a field that has 
baffled the best minds. Although 
it is written with exceptional 
clarity, it is hardly a book for the 
general reader. It concludes 
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however, with an extremely in- 
teresting chapter on ‘ Religion 
and Ethics’. 

Mr Harrod writes sympathetic- 
ally of those who are not content 
’ with materialism, but are ‘ con- 
-fronted by the obstacle of the 
obsolete dogmas that are pro- 
pounded’. He pleads for a 
religion that is so scrupulous in its 
regard for truth that ‘ doubt is as 
holy as belief’. ‘Perhaps no 
better definition could be given 
of a lie in the soul’, he writes, 
‘than to believe on authority 
what, at the deepest level of one’s 
intellectual being, one finds 
grounds for doubting. When it 
was added that if one did not 
accept doubtful matters on auth- 
ority one would be condemned to 
dreadful torture, that was carrying 
blasphemy against the religion of 
truth as far as it was possible 
to go.’ 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


THE DELINQUENT CHILD 
AND THE COMMUNITY, by 
Donald Ford (Constable, 24s). 
“We must try to do positive 
things ’, says Donald Ford, and 
indeed this work is one. It 
follows up his outstanding pre- 
vious book The Deprived Child, 
being a study of delinquency 
and the means employed to deal 
with it. The first part discusses 
the Juvenile Court, Probation 
Work, Remand Homes, Approved 
Schools, and two recent agencies, 
the Attendance Centre and the 
Detention Centre. The first of 
these latter two he finds helpful, 
the other he dislikes because he 
finds it ‘destructive of human 
values ’. 

The second part is a considera- 
tion of the causes of delinquency 
and how they can best be helped 
by treating the ‘ pre-delinquent ’ 
—the child whose conditions of 
life or disposition are in some 
way or another pre-disposing 
it towards failure to play a full 
and right part in the social 
structure of its own environment. 
He stresses the ‘ vital part played 
in the shaping of personality 
by the child-parent relationship ’, 
and how benefits may be derived 
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from. changes of emphasis in 
social environment. ‘In any 
gathering of adults we can see 
that many children never succeed 
in achieving maturity at all. 
It is important . . . to try to 
establish those things which make 
for harmonious and reasonably 
continuous development of the 
child’s faculties so that it may 
arrive at a degree of maturity.’ 

This will be a valuable text-book 
for social workers and is a most 
sympathetic study with a weight 
of knowledge and experience 
behind it. 


SERIAL PUBLICATION IN 
ENGLAND BEFORE 1750, by 
R. M. Wiles (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 50s). A history of 
literature is often too high in the 
air, but here it is placed on the 
sensibly earthy basis of who gets 
what. The eighteenth-century 
publisher wanted to break sales 
resistance and to make his volumes 
run ‘ nimbly through the nation’. 
A book, however big, is written 
and read page by page; so why 
not sell it by the same instal- 
ments? Hence the fascicule or 
number book—a small packet of 
sheets stitched in blue paper. 
Some failures and some shoddily 
sharp practice were to be expected, 
but on the whole good reading 
was provided in paper and press- 
work of a high quality. 

Professor Wiles has not only 
provided an important study for 
the specialist (publisher, biblio- 
grapher, and bibliophile), but also 
an alluring new insight for the 
general reader. We meet the 
illiterate gentility who consumed 
ten dishes of meat but never a 
book, the rarer type of Henry 
Purefoy with his rich consortium 
of personal choice, and the 
Grub-Street-Journal writer who 
denounced the ‘ national Insania 
in Learning’, causing poor people 
to forgo food and clothing in 
favour of the new-fangled number 
books. 


LITERATURE 


THE RISE OF THE NOVEL, 
by Ian Watt (Chatto & Windus, 
25s). Professor Watt’s scholarly 


and provocative book shows how 
the modern realistic novel evolved 
as the product of the social 
and literary conditions of the 
eighteenth century, and gives a 
detailed study of Defoe, Richard- 
son, and Fielding. Robinson 
Crusoe brings us that aspect 
of the novel which rivals the 
confessional autobiography, and 
outdoes other literary forms in 
bringing us close to the inner 
life of the protagonist. 
the picaresque conte in which the 
hero is a type figure, we have 
progressed to the human being— 
though the author finds Defoe 
* departs from psychological prob- 
ability in order to redeem his 
picture of man’s inexorable soli- 
tariness 

The contemporary success of 
Pamela may partly have been due 
to the fact that the servant girls 
who made up quite a percentage 
of the reading public saw them- 
selves idealized in its heroine, 
but Professor Watt shows the 
power of Richardson’s underlying 
pattern, which is psychological 
surprise. 

Fielding’s comic. version of the 
epic is considered, and his position 
as a moralist of a very different 
though equally genuine kind. 
A note on Sterne and Jane Austen 
concludes the book. 


WORLD LITERATURES 
(University of Pittsburgh Press, 
$5). Here is a series of lectures 
all given by distinguished autho- 
rities. The eighth-century poet 
Tu Fu, greatest poet of China’s 
greatest age, Contemporary 
France Seen Through Her Litera- 
ture, Homer, Burns, Arab Con- 
tributions to Western Thought 
and Culture, Tolstoy and Dos- 
toevsky, the Folktale and the 
Revival. of Norwegian Nationa- 
lism, The Major Chord in Polish 
Literature, Karel Capek—there 
is something here for almost 
everyone. 

The chapter on Italian Literature 
is especially stimulating; regarded 
as one long dream, the author 
singles out three moments in the 
dream to consider. Dante, Boc- 
caccio, Leopardi—Middle Ages, 
Renaissance, Romanticism. 
‘Three epochs, three moods; 
one, a journey to God; another, 
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nowhere to go; a third, an 
outward journey to the infinite. ’ 

Perhaps the most illuminating 
study is ‘Goethe and We’. 
‘No other man ... so fully 
embodies the humanist culture of 
our Western world.’ He ‘ be- 
came the first good European, 
and, beyond this, first citizen 
of a world in which national 
cultures were integrated in a 
common spiritual consciousness. 
He is the towering exponent of 
this humanism: its most im- 
pressive symbol ’. 

A new selective valuation of 
important books is an urgent 
need of the moment; this volume 
is a creditable help on the way. 


THE LION AND .THE 
HONEYCOMB, by R. P. Black- 
mur (Methuen, 25s). Mr R. P. 
Blackmur is the newest offshoot 
of the new criticism and a very 
subtle writer. There is the un- 
familiar American tang, the 
modern poet’s compression and 
the modern critic’s over-reaction 
from facile simplicity; one can 
be stimulated and exasperated 
at the same time. But it is the 
lasting stimulus of a series of 
good meals, well wined. 

There are studies of T. E. 
Lawrence, Herman Melville, 
Irving Babbitt, Henry Adams, 
and Henry James. ‘There are 
also essays of wider scope and 
deeper sounding. ‘ Towards a 
Modus Vivendi’ describes recent 
experience in Europe and the 
Middle East and illumines the 
new illiteracy. The title piece is 
expansive on the criticism of 
poetry. ‘No one has finished 
mining Coleridge; no one has 
yet finished building on Aris- 
totle; and no one has put them 
together.’ Our present batch 
of critics apparently only read 
Aristotle and Coleridge ‘ in musty 
light’. But it is the closing and 
recent essay, ‘ Between the Nu- 
men and the Moha ’, which goes 
deepest. It assembles an eloquent 
colloquy of writers. Ophelia’s 
*T’ have seen what I have seen, 
see what I see’, and the Halle- 
lujah incident from real life in a 
hospital, are brilliantly reiterated 
as /eit motifs in a prose poem 
which eloquently conveys. the 
author’s ‘ solicitude and critique ’. 


HISTORY 


THE MERRY WIVES OF 
BATTERSEA, by A. M. W. 
Stirling (Robert Hale, 21s). Mrs 
Stirling had the happy idea of 
conjuring up ghosts from the 
past who were associated with 
Old Battersea House, an ancient 
manor by the Thames which 
fortunately escaped destruction 
and is scheduled as a national 
monument. It is difficult for 
anyone who knows Battersea 
today to imagine that it was ever 
a picturesque riverside village 
within sight of Chelsea Fields and 
market gardens. The house, 
which Wren designed, has sur- 
vived for two and a half centuries 
and the author of this book has 
lived in it since 1931. One can 
well understand how the haunting 
memories of such a house see 
to give it a personality continuous 
with the past. Among them are 
the shades of Voltaire when he was 
a fugitive from France, Alexander 
Pope, Addison, Steele, Swift, Gay, 
the great Duke of Marlborough, 
and the celebrated wits of the 
time of Queen Anne, as well as 
many eminent Victorians. 

Old Battersea House. now con- 
tains a fine collection of de 
Morgan pictures and pottery and 
antique furniture, which Mrs 
Stirling intends to bequeath to the 
nation. She has collected the sort 
of gossip which gives flesh to the 
dry bones of history. The result 
is an ideal bedside book, evoking 
memorable scenes and giving 
glimpses of the intimate life of 
personalities who will always hold 
our interest. A faint nostalgia for 
old, far-off forgotten things is 
conveyed without sentimentality. 
As her previous books have 
shown, Mrs Stirling has an 
imaginative feeling for the past, 
and the reader is left envying her 
good fortune in becoming a 
custodian of values that need to be 
preserved in this modern world— 
and also her serene philosophy 
of life. 


FICTION’ 


TWO CAPTAINS, by  V. 
Kaverin (Lawrence & Wishart, 


15s). This contemporary Soviet 
novel, which had a great success 
in Russia, is both exciting and 
inspiring. Airman Alexander 
Grigoryev is posgessed by the 
desire to unravel the mystery of a 
lost Polar explorer whose story 
impinges on his own life, and his 
motto ‘ To strive, to seek, to find, 
and not to yield’ is never lost 
under misfortune. The truth of 
the missing expedition is finally 
made clear through a sequence 
of events; the reader is completely 
gripped by the reality and force‘of 
the characters and the narrative, 
though the book is extremely long. 
Tale and protagonists are crisply 
drawn: their difference from the 
average reader is great, yet their 
humanity absorbs and convinces. 
It is a powerful work, with a 
strangely haunting note of hope 
in spite of its realism; ‘ fairy 
tales in which we believe still 
come true on this earth ’—very 
difficult to render convincing in 
terms of today, but acceptably 
done here. 


TWO NOVELS OF MEXICO: . 
THE FLIES, THE BOSSES, by 
Mariano Azuela, translated by 
Lesley Byrd Simpson (University 
of California Press, 10s 6d). 
Dr Mariano Azuela (1873-1952) 
was the grand old man of 
Mexican letters. He served in 
the medical corps of General 
Villa’s army during the Revolu- 
tion until Villa’s defeat, when he 
went to live quietly in El Paso 
and entered no further into 
politics. He had the opportunity 
to observe life at close and 
strange quarters, and his writing 
shows him as a sceptic and a 
realist who still had abundant 
pity and sympathy for the weak- 
ness of man. The Flies and The 
Bosses are brilliantly written, 
sketches rather than novels. The 
first shows a fear-stricken train- 
load of refugees, veering from 
maudlin gaiety to callous self- 
seeking. Its style is abrupt, 
suggesting the sudden twists and 
quirks of fortune that a revolu- 
tion brings. The Bosses is far 
more sombre, and its telling 
treatment of the oppression car- 
ried out by the caciques (the 
bosses) against the poor uses 
satcasm and a_ black-and-white 
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presentation of character rather 
as Dickens did, but more power- 
fully because the milieu was a 
more violent and brutal one. 
The striking@ pictures of the 
Mexican painter Diego Rivera 
are somehow called to mind. 

The translation by Lesley Byrd 
Simpson, Professor Emeritus of 
Spanish at the University of 
California, is admirable and he 
also contributes an_ interesting 
preface which includes an ac- 
count of a meeting with the author 
himself. 


HAPPY LARRY, by 
Thomas Hinde (Macgibbon & 
Kee, 15s). ‘The only way to 
find out about yourself is to see 
what happens. Then it’s too 
late.’ Larry and his friends 
drift aimlessly about, a seedy 
stratum of London life, without 
roots, boring themselves with 
their own futility. Comic mis- 
haps descend upon Larry with 
something of the _ inevitability 
with which they descended upon 
* Lucky Jim’, or on Joyce Cary’s 
Gulley Jimson, but he certainly 
has none of Gulley’s zest with 
which to counter them. His most 
positive action is to try to help 
his lawyer friend to regain a 
compromising photo which the 
latter has lost; perhaps he is also 
trying to find the mainspring of his 
own existence. The book is 
well written, but its characters 
are too unlikable to linger in the 
memory except as a_ slightly 
sour taste. 


LINES OF LIFE, by Francois 
Mauriac (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
12s 6d). The latest of Mauriac’s 
novels to be translated by Gerard 
Hopkins, this was first published 
in the late *twenties and it exactly 
reproduces their atmosphere. Bob 
Lagave, the endlessly charming 
and slightly sinister young man 
from Paris, returns to convalesce 
after a serious illness in a remote 
part of the Garonne from whence 
his family originally came. He 
has been banished there by his 
father, who is shocked and 
angered by his son’s fashionable 
visitors, derisive of the respectable 
Civil Servant. Bob’s impact is 
greatest upon the ageing widow 
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Elisabeth Gornac who has known 
him as a child. The emptiness of 
her life is born in upon her when 
he dies after an accident, and she 
realizes that her love for him was 
more than maternal. To her 
son Pierre, whom she has never 
understood nor found sympathe- 


tic, he also brings self-revelation. 
The early Mauriac seems to show 
a certain scepticism as to the 
universal consolation of religion, 
for Elisabeth does not gain this: 
‘God, who for her son Pierre 
was Spirit and Life, in her was 
numbness and sleep.’ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Nothing to Hope For? 


Sir,—The BBC is now doubt- 
less having a success with its early 
morning talks entitled ‘1 Was an 
Atheist ’. The speakers seem in 
all cases to have been converted 
to Christianity by sorrow or 
catastrophe, and one is glad for 
their sakes. Study of the Bible, 
usually for-some months or years, 
eventually convinces them of the 
existence of God, who loves and 
is to be loved. What is meant by 
God is not considered important 
enough to be discussed. 

The present position is one in 
which the skilled work of the 
BBC is ceaselessly poured forth 
in support of the one side, while 
almost a public ban is imposed 
upon the other. When a debate 
on ‘Humanism’ is allowed, as 
recently, it has to be upon a 
proposition which is ridiculous 
on the face of it (‘Can Science 
Make Us Good ’? answer,* No’), 
thus enabling the anti-humanists 
to win. P 

If only someone with a ration- 
alistic outlook could get the ear 
of the country and free the mind 
from its supposed dependence 
and reliance for all happiness 
here and now upon absolutely 
true answers to ultimate questions, 
an entirely new basis and outlook 
on life would then be created. 
It is not necessary to be anxiously 
concerned in pondering ultimate 
questions (except as a fascinating 
and enjoyable hobby), and few 
do so. Unhappinesses, such as 
those caused by death, are pay- 
ments for happinesses. You 
must have both or neither. 

Rationalist philosophy, stated 
shortly, should be that (i) ethics 


are a product of mans’ relations 
with man, and (ii) that ultimate 
questions will, over periods of 
time, either be answered or be 
replaced as meaningless by other 
more meaningful problems, pro- 
vided always that we work and 
strive for knowledge and under- 
standing and help our fellow men 
to do the same. 

If the answer to this fs ‘ You 
leave us nothing to hope for’, 
then that surely shows a ridicu- 
lously childish, lazy, and defeatist 
attitude of mind, and is the 
measure of the brain-washing 
of two thousand years.—W. R. 
Price, London, NW3. 


Sir,—The believer often raises 
the objection against the ration- 
alist—it came up several times in 
the recent broadcast discussion 
on Dr Alex Comfort’s paper 
before the Fifty-One Society— 
that rationalism fails to provide 
the motive for altruist action that 
is given in Christianity. 

The reply should surely be 
that man comes of gregarious 
stock, and that actions conducing 
to the good of the herd, and 
sacrifice for the good of the herd, 
are’ instinctive pleasures both for 
animals and men, comparable in 
many ways with the other pleas- 
ures of the species. The more 
primitive people extend this altru- 
ism only to their family and 
friends; a smaller number widens 
the scope of its altruism to the 
nation; a still smaller number 
feels altruist towards the whole 
human race. 

The main difference between 
altruism and the other pleasures 
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lies in their effects. Altruism 
helps the community more than 
do the other pleasures, and its 
stimulation has therefore been 
the special object of teachers in 
all ages. Here rationalism can 
take its stand and declare that to 
urge a pleasure as a duty is, for 
the majority of people, to destroy 
the incentive to cultivate it. We 
cannot stimulate artistic or musi- 
cal activity by urging it as a duty; 
and we chill the. normal person 
when we enjoin altruism as a 
duty. The normal child tends 
to copy the pleasures of iis elders; 
it is quick to notice the actions 
that really give them pleasure 
and those which are _ merely 
preached as a duty. 

Christians stress the potency of 
the belief that Christ died for us. 
They over-stress it; far more 
people became Christians because 
they feared God and hell than 
through love of Christ. In these 
days, when belief in God is 
fading, it is important to show 
the gregarious basis of altruism. 
Christians preach altruism as an 
absolute duty. They fail to 
observe that it can, like any other 
pleasure, be indulged to excess. 
The Spencerian- tempering of 
altruism with egoism is a sounder 
rule of conduct.—HENRY MEULEN, 
London, SW19, 


Political Opportunism 

Sir,—Hyman Levy, in his nar- 
rative ‘ That Way Lies Madness ’, 
refers to the words he had to 
deliver some years ago to a 
gathering of scientists and philos- 
ophers: ‘ How watchful we must 
be lest we persist in a false theory, 
because every piece of additional 
evidence tends to be twisted and 
interpreted to fit in with that 
theory. That way lies scientific 
madness.’ Of course that is 
perfectly true—every word of it. 
But in humanitarian sciences the 
truth of the theory is relative. It 
is valued insomuch as the majority 
of the people believe in, it, and 
often is being used for political 
speculation. 

In totalitarian countries all the 
social so-called ‘theories’ be- 
came instruments of propaganda 
and a means of bringing up the 
Population in a required spirit 
and in accordance with officially 
established political doctrine. 


Hence the aim of political theory 
is not to explain but to imply—to 
make the other believe. Theory 
can be labelled as ‘ true ’ or ‘false’ 
whether the people would or 
would not believe in it. 

And Hyman Levy ought to be 
familiar with the perpetual prac- 
tice of Marxist scholastics: How 
to twist, mispresent and pervert 
the facts in order to make them 
fit in with the theory as the belief 
of the mass of the people in 
required theory is valued above 
everything. However, it is not 
‘ scientific madness ’ but a rational 
political opportunism.—W. Dr- 
MENT, Luton, Beds. 


Where Stands Rationalism? 

Sir,—Rational thought is not 
entirely a matter of genes. Within 
limits, children and young ado- 
lescents can be trained to think 
rationally. If we had control of 
the educational system we might 
raise Mr E. F. Crosswell’s 30-40 % 
(of persons capable of rational 
thought) to, perhaps, 55%. Get- 
ting control is, of course, another 
matter.—EDWARD Roux, Johan- 
nesburg, S. Africa. 


The Myth Theory 

Sir,—In reply to Mr S. G. 
Howell Smith, anyone: who be- 
lieves in an-historical Christ, that 
is, a Messiah, as Dr Conybeare 
undoubtedly did, is certainly a 
half-Christian. 

As for Dr H. G. Wood, I had 
the privilege of debating with 
him before the War, just after he 
had written his Did Christ Really 
Live? As a Quaker, he believed 
then in the Virgin Birth, in 
Miracles, in the Devil, in Hell 
and Heaven, in the Resurrection, 
and in the Ascension. He was, 
in fact, as Fundamentalist as 
Billy Graham. 

Mr Schofield charges John M. 
Robertson with * distorting facts ’, 
etc., which to me proves con- 
clusively that he has never read 
him—as I suspected. I am also 
sure now he has not read Cony- 
beare or Wood either. 

May I point out, in any case, 
that the Myth Theory does not 
rest with Robertson—there are 
some forty other eminent Free- 
thinkers who have no doubt 
whatever about it. They include 
Dupuis, Volney, Robert Taylor, 


Arthur Drews, W. B. Smith, 
E. Dujardin and Dr Couchoud 
among them.—H. CuTNer, Lon- 
don, NW11. 


Ignorance No Excuse 

Sir,—It may perhaps interest 
those of your readers who are 
unacquainted with Chinese to 
know that the ‘ Chinese Horo- 


scope of the fourteenth century ’, 
on p 22 of your March number, 
is printed upside down.—CHARLES 
DerRwENT, Bexhill. 

[We apologize—Eb.] 


Lucky Jim 


Sir,—If Mr Skelton finds it 
necessary to drag in a reference 
to Lucky Jim when reviewing 
Professor Frankel, he might at 
least make the reference a plaus- . 
ible one. This he fails to do. 

‘ The modern intellectual—and 
by that I mean one who wants to 
be in the fashion—is not inter- 
ested in the idea of improving the 
lot of the ordinary man. The 
Lucky Jims look down with 
good-natured amusement at what 
seems to be a quaint eccentricity 
of the ‘‘ do-gooders ”’.’ So writes 
Mr Skelton, without apparently 
bothering to read Mr Kingsley 
Amis’s novel. If he had done so, 
he would have noticed that an 
outstanding characteristic of Jim 
Dixon is that he does not want 
to be in the fashion; the whole 
book shows a detestation of 
mere fashion and humbug. More- 
over, if Mr Skelton wishes to 
identify Mr Amis with Lucky 
Jim (he should know better than 
to do this), his remark still fails 
to hold water, since Mr Amis is 
an avowed. socialist, vide his 
pamphlet Socialism and the Intel- 
lectuals. While Mr Amis is not 
an active politician—how many 
of the members of the RPA are, 
for that matter ?—he cannot be 
damned as ‘ not jnterested in the 
idea of i improving the lot of the 
ordinary man 

Certainly Mr Skelton is in no 
position to carp at anyone who 
wants to be in the fashion, since 
he has so casually: dropped into 
the fashion of crying ‘ Lucky 
Jim’. It is rather hard on Mr 
Amis, except for the advertisement 
value.—JOHN GILLARD WATSON 
(‘ Unlucky Jim ’), Oxford. 
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Humanist Front 


has been unfavourable to humanist activities, but 

there are welcome signs that a fairer wind has 
begun to blow. Our membership, to judge from the 
latest figures, is showing a slight upward trend. It is 
interesting that a high proportion of those who have 
recently joined live overseas. It is too early to draw 
conclusions, but undoubtedly there is a substantial body 
of opinion which would find its attitude and aspirations 
voiced by our movement. 

What is particularly encouraging is the formation of 
new Groups. At Leeds University we are glad to report 
that a Group has just been formed under the name of 
the Secular Society. The Secretary is Mr Jeffrey D. 
Soester, and we wish him every success in the venture. 

Other humanist groups have been formed at the 
London School of Economics, Queen Mary College, 
Bedford College, Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, and King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The Edinburgh Humanist Group is greatly encouraged 
by the success of the inaugural meeting on February 5, 
when Prof L. B. Walton spoke on ‘The Crisis of 
Humanism’. Members in the Edinburgh district are 
urged to support this new Group and to contact the 
Secretary, Miss D. Swan, Flowerfield, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 

Meanwhile, an attempt is being made to form a 
Group in the Slough district. Those interested should 
contact Mr W. T. Dendy, 32 Parry Green South, Langley, 
Bucks. 

We are grateful to all who have volunteered for the 
onerous task of forming local discussion groups. Whether 
they choose to call themselves rationalists, humanists, 
or secularists is of secondary importance. The success 
of the movement depends finally upon the zeal of its 
members. Once again we urge all members to try and 
interest their acquaintances. We shall be pleased to send 
a copy of a new pamphlet, Living with Reality, which 
re-states the aims of the RPA, to anyone whose address 
is supplied to us. 


D== the past decade the climate of opinion 


The Ethical Union Housing Association's first home 
for elderly persons—Burnet House, 8 Burgess Hill, 
London, NW2—was opened on March 15. Applica- 
tions for the waiting list for accommodation should be 
‘sent to the Secretary of the Association at 13 Prince of 
Wales Terrace, London, W8. This is a wholly admirable 
enterprise, since the problem of old age is not only one 
of the most intrgctable with which we are faced but is 
likely to get more severe. 

Humanitarian work is’ undertaken by humanist 
associations on the Continent, especially in Holland. 
The recently formed humanist association in Norway 
fortunately needs only to call its members’ attention to 
existing channels. In a recent report it states: * Public 
work on the political level for social reforms has reached 
a very high level in Norway. The different forms of 
social insurance are almost total. Real poverty in the 
old sense does not exist.’ The Norwegian Association 
is at present concentrating on local reforms to remove 
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any element of discrimination based on religious beliefs, 
Mr Kristian Horn, Chairman of the Human-Etisk 
Forbund, has succeeded in attracting considerable 
publicity in the Press for the movement. He does not 
in the least mind humanism being attacked as long as it 
continues to be talked about. 

+ * 


The theme of this year’s Chapman Cohen-Joseph 


McCabe anniversary meeting at Holborn Hall, London, 


April 4, 7.30 pm, is ‘Personal Liberty’. Speakers: 
J. M. Alexander, W. Griffiths, MP, F. Haskell, Hector 
Hawton, and F, A. Ridley. This meeting is organized 
by the Central London branch, National Secular Society. 


* * * 


Commander B. L. Vinden, RNR, 66 Thomas Street, 
Nedlands, W. Australia, is willing to meet or correspond 
with other rationalists. 

* * * 


Groups and their Activities 

Orpingtori Humarist Group, Sherry’s Restaurant, 
High Street, Orpington. Sunday, April 14, 7 pm, 
J. Reeves, MP, ‘Security Through Co-operation’. 
Sunday, April 28, Ramble. Meet at Farningham Road 
Station (Chatham Line) 10.51 am. Train leaves Victoria 
10.18. (Bring packed lunch.) 

Sutton Humanist Group, Myosotis Hall, 332 Car- 
shalton Road (corner of Cambridge Road, near 
‘Windsor Castle’), Carshalton. Sunday, April 14, 
7.15 pm, Dr F. H. Harwood, ‘Smoking and Lung 
Cancer ’. 

Aberdeen Humanist Group. Hon Sec, Tom Fyfe, 
176 Carthdee Road, Aberdeen. 

Brixton Humanist Group, Hon Sec, Donald Ford, 
95 St James’s Crescent, London, SW9. 

Cardiff Humanist Group. Hon Sec, W. T. Morgan, 
11 Heath Street, Riverside, Cardiff. 

Chiswick Humanist Group. Hon Sec, H. Penfold, 
22 Standish Road, London, W6. 

East Surrey Humanist Group. Hon Sec, W. Edwards, 
5 Russell Hill, Purley, Surrey. 

Bristol Rationalist Group. Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Road, Southville, Bristol 3. 


THE STORY OF ATLANTIS AND LOST LEMURIA 
by W. SCOTT-ELLIOT 
These books establish evidence obtainable from geology, his- 
tory, and ethnology concerning the existence of the continents 
of Atlantis and Lemuria. The two books in one volume, with 
six maps. 15s. Post 
THE OTHER SIDE OF DEATH, by c. w. LEADBEATER 
This, the most valuable book on the subject, is very clear and 
recise; enlightening to students and instructive to psychics. 
hird Edition. 750 pages. . ' 27s 6d. Post Is 3d 
THE ASTRAL BODY, and Other Astral Phenomena 
by LT.-COL, A. BE. POWELL 
A condensed synthesis of the information at present available 
concerning the Astral Body of Man, and the Astral World and 
its phenomena. 18s. Post 9d 
Theosophical Catalogue Free 
THE THEOSOPHICAL BOOKSHOP 


68 Great Russell Street, London, WCI _—— Tel: HoLborn 2309 
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value one guinea. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1 Scorned eating bread or 
cheese —what an ordeal! (7) 


5 Cambridge University (7) 


9 Pursued an inconvenient 
courtship ; can this be his 
affianced ? (7) 


10 Dante’s negative 
deduction (7) 


11 Vigorous (5) 

12 A trap for a woodcock (7) 

13 aon tricks for employers 
(5) 


14 Birds that include their 
quarry (7) 


18 Musical comedy heroine 
doubly negatived (7) 


20 Avow (5) 


22 Gigantic but ill-fated 
vessel (7) 


25 =" worse than a magpie 
) 
26 ea exit, dusky-hued 


27 Bed-seat for discussion (7) 
28 Horses in the orchestra (7) 
29 Sterne’s objects (7) 


— 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
The ‘second and _ third 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book 


CLUES—DOWN 


's husband got out 
cheap! (8) 


2 He had a sly shade (5-4) 

3 Née Miss Vengeance (7) 

4 Another version of 15; 
court of sole jurisdiction? 
(9) 

5 They hope to succeed (5) 

6 He whistles at his work (7) 


7 For cook or bishop (5) 

8 Operatic Hugh (6) 

15 ai of dehydrated pastry 
( 


16 4 good one gave succour 
( 


17 Emphatic strains (8) 


19 Material for which Nancy 
is avid ? ( 


20 Best in a holiday spot (7) 


21 Improbable source for 
sermons (6) 


23 _ nocturnal burner 


24 Trial containers (5) 


tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
Entries, addressed ‘The Humanist Cross- 
word’, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
received not later than Monday, April 15. 


Congress. 


All you have to do is to write an essay of 
1,500 to 2,000 words on 
THE CASE FOR OR AGAINST 
ATOMIC WARFARE 
and submit it for approval by May 31. Full 


particulars from Essays Officer, RPA, 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2. 


IF YOU ARE UNDER THIRTY 


you could obtain a grant from the Ration- 
alist Press Association enabling you to 
attend, free of cost, the 6-day Congress of 
the International Humanist and Ethical 
Union, to be held this year at Conway Hall, 
London, WC1, from Friday, July 26, to 
Wednesday, July 31. 
discussion are Philosophy, Personal Life, 
Social Life, and Organization. 
Orr, DSO, FRS, will preside at the 
The grant would cover board, 
residence, admission to meetings and any 
necessary travelling expenses up to £5. 


The subjects for 


Lord Boyd 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 2s. 7 3s. per line of approximately nine words, 
Box number \s. extra. 


LECTURES 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WC1. Sunday mornings at 11 am. Admission Free. Questions 
after lecture. April 7 7—Prof T. H. ai MA: ‘Social pg oe 
Belief and Behaviour’, April 14—W. E. Swinton, MA, PhD: 
mortality April 21—Easter : Closed. April 
Robertson, MA: ‘Our Debt to Byron’. 


EDUCATIONAL 
“SHORTHAND Systems of the Meg ”’ historical , technical; aid 
your shorthand, post-paid 8s (C 10s ). Publisher: H. Glatte, 


ABSC, 22 Rayleigh Road, London, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your desire for a non-creedal, 
Res ressive-minded church? Information on receipt of stamp.— 
retary, Postal 14 Gordon wcl. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


READERS of The Humanist who are in sympathy with the objects of 
the Rationalist Press Association are invited to remember the organ- 
ization when making their Wills. Appended is a form of bequest 
which may be useful to friends who are desirous of allocating by Will 
or Codicil a part of their estate to assist in the dissemination of 
rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 


**I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situate at 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, the sum 
of (here insert amount, adding ‘ Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired) 
to be applied to the general purposes of the said Association; 
the receipt of the Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient 
discharge to my Executors for such legacy.’’ 


On making a bequest to the no gt it is desirable that intimation 
should be forwarded to the Secreta: 
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LATEST ADDITIONS 


JOHN STUART MILL: THE MAN 
By Ruth Borchard. Pub. at 18s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 12s 6d. 


THE BACKGROUND 
OF ASTRONOMY 


By H. C. King. Pub. at 18s net. Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 12s 6d. 


THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


By Ashley Montagu. Pub. at 28s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Clotb, 15s. 


SEARCH FOR PURPOSE 


By Arthur E. Morgan. Pub. at 15s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. 


DARWIN REVALUED 
By Sir Arthur Keith. Pub. at 25s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 15s. ‘ What 
makes Darwin Revalued so absorbing is the 
light it throws on the personal traits, feelings 
and day-to-day life of a genius.’ Observer. 


HUMANISM IN PRACTICE 


By M. Roshwald. Pub. at 7s 6d net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 4s. ‘ A blue- 
print for a better world.’ 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 


By Royston Pike. Pub. at 10s 6d net. Special 
PA members’ edition: Cloth, 7s 6d. ‘I 

must congratulate him on _ the lucidity, 

a and sympathy of his exposition.’ 
ruth, 


* Special Editions at Reduced Prices Available to Members of the RPA ~% 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr John Lewis. Pub. at 21s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 12s 6d. A 
simple outline of the principal philosophical 
systems from the Greeks to thinkers of today. 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY 

By Prof J. D. Bernal. Pub. at 42s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 21s. ‘A 
skilful, illuminating, exhilarating account of 
the advance and development of science in 
all its branches from the earliest times.’ The 
Countryman. 


REASON IN ACTION 


Edited by Hector Hawton. Pub. at 8s 6d net. 
Special RPA members’ edition: 4s. Five 
well-known rationalists give their personal 
views on what rationalism means in practice. 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


By R. C. Churchill. Pub. at 10s 6d net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: 4s. ‘ Often entertain- 
ing, often percipient, and always readable.’ 
The Times. 


THE FEAST OF UNREASON 

By Hector Hawton. Pub. at 15s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. A 
critical exposition of the various irrationalist 
philosophies now in vogue. 


INTRODUCTION TO MALTHUS 


Edited by D. V. Glass. Pub. at 10s 6d. Special 
RPA members’ edition: 5s. ‘A valuable 
addition to the literature on this remarkable 
man and his immensely influential ideas.’ 
New Statesman. 


A NEW APPROACH TO 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


By Antony Flew. Pub. at 10s 6d. Spetial 

‘A members’ edition: 6s. An unusually 
unbiased and determined search for truth in 
this highly controversial field. 


A PICTURE BOOK OF EVOLUTION 
By C. M. Beadneill. Pub. at 15s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. 


MAN MAKES HIMSELF 


By Prof. V. Gordon Childe. Pub. at 8s. 6d, 
net. Special RPA members’ edition: 4s. 


TESTAMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 


By Joseph McCabe. Pub. at 10s 6d. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 7s 6d. The 
suppressed pages of the Autobiography of 
Christendom. 


THOU ART PETER 
By A. D. Howell Smith. Pub. at 21s net. } 
Special RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 15s, 
A History of Roman Catholic Doctrine and 
Practice. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON 

By Richard K. Pankhurst. Pub. at 15s net. 
Special RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. 
‘An excellent biographical and expository 
study of the pioneer Socialist, economist, 
and feminist.” Manchester Guardian. 


THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) | 
To promote intellectual liberty; (2) To spread 
scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from 
superstition. 


to a friend 


‘ 
RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in 
The Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Associatjon 
for one year from date of enrolment. 

» Lam in agreement with the objects of 
the Association and undertake to 
abide by the Rules and Regulations 
set forth in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association.* 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


All members receive : 


THE HuMANIST. 
of joining. 
THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 88 pp. The con- 
tributors include J. B. S. Haldane, Margaret 
Knight, B. Farrington, E. Grebenik, Asa Briggs, 
H. J. Blackham, Royston Pike, Ernest Gellner. 


Monthly for one year from date 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 


New members will also receive the following 
books FREE : 


THE FEAST OF UNREASON. By Hector Hawton. 
236 pp. 


MEDICINE AND MANKIND. 
116 pp., illus. 


Surname. 


MISS 
TITLE } Initials. 


ADDRESS 


By Arnold Sorsby. 


Your Bopy : How rts BuILT AND How IT Works. 
By Dr D. Stark Murray. 115 pp., illus. 


By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. 


SIGNATURE 
* Free on request. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE. 
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